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I dedicate this book 


TO THOSE EARNEST MEN 
FOR WHOM IT IS NOT INTENDED 


— those Olympian torch-bearers in every line of modern en- 
deavor: spiritual, educational, scientific, medical, and mercan- 
tile whom we are likely to pass by. All their lives have they 
served, and in serving have never sought emolument: they are, 
unconscious to themselves and unknown to others, selfless 
channels through which the finest and deepest achievements 
in life have been brought about. No personal fame has come 
to them, for they have sought it not. No personal rewards are 
theirs, for their thoughts and actions have been impersonal. 
Such are they: these true light-bearers, quiet and silent, the 
radiance of their work poignantly felt, yet never seen. But, 
above all the rest, will they have first call to the Kingdom of 
Heaven: 


THE REAL MEN OF SERVICE 


‘Perpetual devotion to what a man calls his business 
is only to be sustained by perpetual neglect of many 
other things. And it is not by any means certain 
that a man’s business is the most important thing 
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WHY THIS BOOK 


A “Stop, Look, and Listen’’ sign is never 
popular when one is in a hurry. To the Amer- 
ican business man, who can hardly be said to 
move with Oriental deliberation, it is apt to 
be an irritant. Hence, I was quite prepared to 
have that part of the material now gathered be- 
tween these covers which was published in mag- 
azine form received with evidence of irritation 
and unpopularity. I had the utmost confidence 
in my argument, but I was not so confident that 
the time had come when a cautionary word 
would be favorably received or even read. The 
average American business man, young or old, 
is always ready to read and applaud the writer 
who will tell him how to grow two blades of 
grass where one grew before. But it is quite a 
different matter for some one to come along 
and tell him to ‘‘stop, look, and listen’’ and 
ponder a bit whether he has not cultivated that 
single blade long enough, and if it might not 
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grow better were he to let some one else do a 
little cultivating, and thus give him a chance 
to cultivate himself. I was surprised, there- 
fore, to have it demonstrated that the material 
had been published at what now seems to be 
the psychological moment when men, in in- 
creasing numbers, are beginning to pause and 
wonder just where they are at, as they them- 
selves put it, and when they are asking if, after 
all, there is not a cross-roads along the path- 
way of business affairs which, if missed, means 
the missing of the right road at the right time. 
Right not only for business, but for the man. 
When the first few letters came I accepted 
them more as a matter of course, since there is 
always a kindly minority ready to indorse al- 
most anything that one may choose to write. 
But as these letters began to mount up into the 
hundreds, I could not help being impressed. 
Likewise my publishers. As the reaction con- 
tinued, and the insistence for the material to 
be assembled and put into more permanent 
form became wide-spread, it was thought wise 
to respond to it in the form of this book. I 
have also added to it several chapters which 
have not hitherto been published so that the 
argument might be made more complete. 
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With this encouragement, these pages are 
sent forth in the hope that what is printed 
thereon may receive, at least, the considera- 
tion if not the immediate approval of many of 
the business men of America. 

Epwarp W. Box. 


Merion PENNSYLVANIA 


1926 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WHEN MONEY IS KING AND 
BUSINESS OUR GOD 


‘*Great men are they who see that the spiritual is 


stronger than any material force.”’ 
EMERSON 


‘“‘T hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
TENNYSON 


WHEN MONEY IS KING AND 
BUSINESS OUR GOD 


I 


Time was when the monasteries ruled the 
peoples of the world. Edicts came from within 
their cloistered walls; the people implicitly 
obeyed them, and never was there a thought 
that the world would be governed by other 
than monastic rule. But the day came when the 
monasteries tottered and fell. 

Followed the hierarchal rule of the church; 
the cardinal sin of mankind was heresy and the 
heretic became the arch-criminal. Whoever 
disbelieved the tenets of the church was con- 
demned to death, and the victims were many. 
The rule was absolute, and no one for genera- 
tions dreamed that the world would be ruled 
by other than priestly proclamation. But the 
end did come, and the church took its place 
second to the state. 

Came the state and with it monarchial rule. 
The people of the world became subjects or 
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slaves—in tolerant moments, children—and no 
one questioned for centuries but that the mon- 
archial rule was the source from which the 
world would in the future be governed. Slow- 
ly but surely, however, the people emerged 
from serfdom, and we in our day have seen the 
rockings and crumblings of thrones and the end 
of dynastic government. 

Thus has the history of the world shown the 
futility of earthly institutions in their attempt 
to rule mankind with no thought at any period 
of human progress that the prevailing powers 
would cease. But they did end. 


II 


Now Money is King. Business is our God. 
Commerce Rules. The destinies of nations are 
discussed from economic angles. We are told 
that the questions governing the destinies of 
the human race are purely economic, and can 
only be settled by the bankers and on the floors 
of the world’s exchanges. The captain of in- 
dustry is the man of the day: the captain of 
the souls of peoples and their futures. As much 
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as hint to the modern capitalist and industrial 
executive that Business may topple as did the 
Monastery, the Church, and the Throne, and 
he is as incredulous as were the autocratic 
leaders in the earlier periods of the world’s 
history. ‘‘ Business must rule,’’ he will tell you. 
““Money is King. Nothing else talks in the 
final analysis.’’ But likewise said they of the 
Monastery, of the Church, and of the Throne! 

Unlimited power first commands attention, 
interest, then scrutiny, then distrust, then ques- 
tionings—and the fall of the house is not afar 
off. 


Til 


Years are but few since Money and Big 
Business commanded our attention, interest, 
even awe. But of late they have come under 
scrutiny. We are not quite so bewildered by 
the millionaire. In fact, we are beginning to 
distrust, and to question; to ask where the man 
of many millions got his money and how. 
We are questioning whether it is wise for the 
individual to have so large a fortune. We want 
Big Business investigated; we want it regu- 
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lated; we want it curbed and controlled. That 
is no longer the attitude of a people stand- 
ing in awe and worship before a god. Here 
and there some courageous voice, high in the 
counsels of the land, ventures to think aloud 
whether the problems of the world are eco- 
nomic and can be settled in the counting-house 
or on the exchange; whether—and hearken 
well, because this may indeed be the New 
Voice of the next dynasty—the real panacea 
for the world’s ills may not be of God! This 
voice is becoming audible. It is not that of one 
man, but of a group. The question is direct: 
may it not be that the only solution of the 
world’s present troubles is through the spiri- 
tual selves of the people? The question has al- 
ready changed to the definite statement on the 
part of some that this is much nearer the true 
solution than the industrial panacea of gold 
and merchandise. One fact is certain: the real- 
ization is growing that the ledgers of the 
counting-room do not always and exclusively 
mark the progress of the world. 

It may seem sometimes as if the cold hand 
of money controlled the world and ruled its 
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mighty movements. But never has such an im- 
pression become uppermost but that a counter- 
current invariably proved that there are a great 
many persons in the world who think other- 
wise and care for other things. The world can 
never be put into a straitjacket of finance or 
commerce. Important as are these factors in 
the progress of the world, there still remains 
something else far more potent and far more 
desired by the vast majority of people. 

We may argue, as many do, that without the 
three economic factors, food, clothing, and 
shelter, man cannot be happy, and if he is not 
happy he cannot be at peace. True. But be- 
yond those three factors, is there not one other? 
Is true happiness founded entirely on the com- 
fort of the body? Ifthe spirit of a people is not 
right, all possible economic prosperity will not 
bring happiness. Surely we are learning and 
finding this out every day that we live. The 
spirit is more than the body! 


IV 


It is being slowly, but surely, engraved upon 
the minds and souls of men that years of un- 
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exampled industrial productivity and of the 
accumulation of great wealth are not bringing, 
and have not brought, happiness to mankind. 
On the contrary, we are seeing poverty, dis- 
tress, perplexity, and crime following in the 
wake of economic prosperity, and the faith of 
the materialist in gold and silver as the bul- 
wark of a nation is not so strong. 


V 


At the same time, no one can be unmindful 
of the moral tonic which an age of dominant 
industrialism brings into the life of a nation. 
Moral qualities there are undoubtedly which 
industry.is better fitted to foster than any other 
force. Infact, the successful outcome of in- 
dustry depends upon certain moral standards. 
Thrift, for instance, a higher standard of honor, 
the keeping of a man’s word, steadiness, so- 
briety, a recognition of honorable dealings— 
all these Christian virtues have been brought 
directly into the life of civilized nations by 
Industrialism. The whole fabric of Business 
rests upon these moral forces. It is not to argue 
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whether men are honest in business from prin- 
ciple or expediency: the fact remains that 
honesty exists in business in larger measure to- 
day than ever. A man may, in reality, not be 
actually honest who bases his principle of deal- 
ing upon the proverb that “Honesty is the 
best policy,’’ but that he zs honest in his deal- 
ings is cause for thankfulness. The welfare 
agencies introduced into business must be 
credited to Industry. While the humane and 
spiritual elements may be responsible, as un- 
doubtedly they are, for the wonderful oppor- 
tunities now at the call of employees of great 
corporations, the truth is, nevertheless, that 
their introduction and maintenance rest mainly 
upon the conviction that they are for “the 
good of the business.’’ Under the old feudal 
system none of these moral forces were in evi- 
dence. Industry was regarded as an inferior 
force. An industrial civilization was looked 
upon with scorn. There is to-day a moral type 
which, without industry, would be impossible. 

At the same time, the impairing influences of 
an age of industrialism are nevertheless making 
manifest on every hand a strong current that 
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men are reaching out for something else. The 
failure of the mart as a path to happiness is 
making men wonder whether there is not an- 
other path that has somehow and somewhere 
been passed or missed. More and more em- 
phasis is being placed not upon how much men 
are worth, but what men really are; upon the 
inner springs of men that make for character. 
There is a distinctly visible world-longing for 
something else. Few know what it is; those 
whose longings are strongest are sometimes the 
most sorely puzzled. But suppose, in the end, 
it transpired that the lack in mankind should 
prove to be the spiritual power and that the 
world should insist that this power shall con- 
trol the vast and complicated machinery of life? 


VI 


Is Business, then, tottering on its throne of 
Rule? I do not say that it is. Who will say? 
Who can say? But a reading of the world’s his- 
tory is highly significant, and makes the care- 
ful reader thoughtful. Not the man in the 
counting-house; he cannot see beyond his glass 
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partitions and his brass railings. But it is be- 
coming apparent each day to those who ana- 
lytically follow the drift of events that more 
than ever in the history of the world the voice 
of the people is the ruling power and not the 
money-changer, valuable and powerful as he 
may seem at times. It may occasionally look 
as if the floating of a bond issue and a large 
over-subscription stabilizes a nation: it may 
forcibly appeal to the material mind in mo- 
ments that as is the financial credit of a nation 
so is that nation’s superstructure on the rock 
or in the sand. But solemn thought soon con- 
vinces that mankind does not rest on such a 
foundation—never has endured on such a basis 
—and that it never could. Then wonder comes, 
and the question follows: on what does it rest? 
And whether we find an answer to the question 
within ourselves or not, we are assured of one 
vital truth at least: that it does not rest on the 
stabilization of a coin of silver or of gold or on 
the fluctuating value of a piece of paper. 
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VII 


I was reading not long ago an excellently 
reflective editorial in that source of so many 
good editorials—the small-town newspaper. 
This one was printed in The Tribune of San Luis 
Obispo, California, and how clearly does this 
editor see as he writes: 

‘“How man has toiled through countless ages 
to achieve power, which wonderful word is the 
deeper meaning of wealth! 

‘After billions of years, they tell us, the 
solid earth was formed from incandescent gases. 
Ferns and plants finally were pressed under the 
tumbling mountain’s breast, as the Sage of Con- 
cord sings, and coal resulted. The discovery of 
fire made coal a useful form of wealth. 

“After countless ages man ceased to be a 
nomad afoot. He rode on steeds, then in chari- 
ots, and now the whole world is a band of 
gypsies whirling on rubber tires. 

“Wealth came when power was discovered, 
when the house was built, when beef was 
jetked, fish was salted, when we did not de- 
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pend on the chase of the day for the food of 
the day. 

Then temples rose, and towns and marts, 

The shop of toil, the hall of arts, 


Then flew the sail across the seas 
To feed the North from tropic trees— 


And so on, as Emerson sings. 

“The first forms of wealth were in property, 
but the wisest forms of wealth are in expendi- 
tures that develop character, and enable its 
possessors to be of best service in the world. 
It is the opinion of foreign observers and many 
thoughtful Americans . . . that the mad race 
for mere dollars is the prime evil in America. 

*‘Men become slaves to their fortunes, 
hitched to them as ancient slaves were tied to 
galleys or harnessed to vehicles. All the fresh- 
ness, the love of adventure, the romance of life 
are withered when men begin to live simply 
for more millions or more houses or more fac- 
tories. 

**Whenever we shall reach a point where 
wealth is a means to a justifiable end, the world 
will be happier. 

‘The rich man has only one life to lead, one 
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pair of hands, and one pair of feet. Often it 
would seem that he is color-blind in all direc- 
tions save that which perceives a dollar. The 
stars he never looks at, lectures he never at- 
tends, conversation is a bore. His words are 
like unto those of the money-changer to whom 
one applies for a loan—simply, ‘Yea, Yea,’ or 
‘Nay, Nay.’ 

‘In the made race for riches in this country 
all the nobler instincts of man are smothered, 
all kindly impulses choked down. Men are 
mere machines, working blindly for no rational 
end. 

‘There is a vast middle-class of rich men 
who are not content with a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Emulation makes them strive for 
more and more, though few men can rationally 
spend the income of half a million dollars. A 
much smaller sum will suffice for all the sane 
enjoyments of any well-balanced, kindly man 
of woman. 

‘But there are some good signs in the sky. 
More and more of the wealthy men and women 
are beginning to dedicate their fortunes to 
noble purposes, to acquire avocational activi- 
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ties of a character that means the betterment 
of the world.’’ 


VIII 


It is the American business man of discern- 
ment, of vision, and of ideals who thinks along 
the lines indicated in the last paragraph of this 
editorial. He is beginning to take cognizance 
of the truth that Industry, although vitally 
important, is only a factor in the affairs of 
mankind and not the Alpha and Omega of 
existence; that the coin of the realm is poten- 
tial rather than all-powerful; that a people are 
proportionately great, not in numbers, but for 
what they are and represent and stand for in 
the things that count, and these are never 
solely of the flesh. It is being driven into the 
consciousness of men, slowly but none the less 
surely, that the spirit of man counts for much 
in the destinies of a people, that “‘ bliss in pos- 
session does not last,’’ that it is no longer a 
mark of honor to be “‘an incarnation of fat 
dividends,’’ and that the fundamental things 
which really matter are outside of the pale of 
the banking-house. We see growing indica- 
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tions of this in the higher type of the American 
business man who is beginning to reach out 
beyond the mart and the exchange for the 
satisfactions that come only from the inner 
self; the realization that it is not money but 
‘thoughts that rule the world.”’ 

It is a grave misconception, but a general 
one, of the American business man that he 
knows naught but the dollar; that his interests 
begin and end with his day at the office desk; 
that, when he ceases to barter and trade, his 
mind closes until the next day. We need only 
look to what the American business man has 
done for the encouragement of the arts in the 
United States to see how such a statement be- 
lies his idealism and his growing desire to put 
something else into the world than the sky- 
scraper of business into the air and the tube 
under the street. They are pioneers, for the 
most part, are these awakened business men. 
But an exceptional method soon becomes an 
accepted method; a luxury is hardly thought 
of as a luxury before it is translated into a 
necessity, and so the man who ventures and 
braves soon becomes the leader of a company. 
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Nothing is so powerful as example, and an 
example for good is equally as potent as an 
example for evil. 


IX 


The path of the pioneer soon becomes the 
highway of a people. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
WHEN A MAN’S WORTH SOMETHING 


**When the fight begins within himself 


A man’s worth something.”’ See 


**Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE 


WHEN A MAN’S WORTH SOMETHING 
I 


SomE make the prophecy that we are on the 
eve of the greatest intellectual revolution in 
the history of mankind. Others contend that 
our awakening is going to be in the domain 
of the fine arts: painting, sculpture, music. 
There are those who predict that the book is 
to be the salvation of the world—that an era 
of wonderful books is upon us. Others believe 
that the great lessons of life are to come from 
the stage—that a renaissance of dramatic art 
is just ahead of us. Dean Inge is one who holds 
this view. ‘‘When the prophet comes,’’ he 
says, “I am disposed to think that he will 
choose to speak to his generation neither from 
the pulpit, nor from the platform, nor from 
the printed page, but from the stage.’’ Many 
again, and they are the most numerous, feel 
there is to be a keen and deep searching of 
men’s hearts, and that there is a tremendous 
spiritual longing among the people that is 
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very close to the surface and needs only the 
voice and the moment to break forth at a 
clarion call. It was Secretary of State Hughes 
who, in a recent address, said: ‘‘The great- 
est of all illusions is that we can serve and 
achieve without spiritual faith, and I am not 
so sure but it is this faith that we need to bring 
the world back to its even keel.”’ 

But no one speaks of an economic era or a 
financial awakening. Even if it is mentioned, 
it is in terms of deprecation as a necessary ad- 
junct to life, but not as its dominant note. 
Business men are themselves exemplifying the 
drift toward the higher and finer things. On 
every hand we find men of affairs in increas- 
ing numbers in the ranks of movements tend- 
ing toward making life better. The man totally 
immersed in business, to the exclusion of any 
finer interests, is beginning to be marked and 
criticised. This man is very well drawn in a 
parable which Doctor Joseph Odell gives in 
one of his ‘‘Unmailed Letters,’ where he com- 
pares the lives of some people to a race-track. 
They fancy they are getting somewhere, he 
says, but they go round and round forever, 
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always ending where they began. They go 
fast, but not far; they have speed, but no des- 
tination. So it is with the man who makes 
money only to make more money; he simply 
chases himself around a race-track and ends 
nowhere. In other words, there is a growing 
distinct comprehension that the business of 
man’s life is more than business. The business 
man who lives only in the present, and whose 
heart and soul are moved by nothing but ma-_ 
terial gains, is gradually but surely passing 
away. The activities of the Great War did 
much in this respect; the movements toward 
the upward life since the war are doing even 
mote. 


II 


Mere possession is not counting quite so 
largely with some men as it did. It is being 
driven home to them, particularly after a pe- 
riod of accumulation, that possession is very 
different from ownership. After a man has 
wrestled awhile with the things that he wants 
to possess, and acquires them, he finds, often 
to his great astonishment, that he still has 
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himself to wrestle with. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick puts this truth with poignant directness 
when he says that possessions only throw a 
man back upon himself, and then he points 
out the important difference which so many 
men find between what they possess and what 
they really own: that possession is having 
things, but ownership depends on being the 
kind of person who knows how to enjoy and 
use things well. Said the poet to Dives: “‘The 
land is yours, but the landscape is mine.”’ 
Possession connotes what a man has in his 
hands; ownership connotes what a man is in 
himself. Possession is having a morocco-bound 
volume of Emerson that you never look at; 
ownership is having Emerson,—it may be from 
a copy in paper covers, yet a source of unend- 
ing delight. Possession is sending down-town, 
as one woman is said to have done, for three 
yards of good books in brown bindings to 
match the furniture. Ownership is saying with 
Kyosai: ‘‘My library is a friend of a thousand 
yeats.’’ Possession is material; ownership is 
spiritual. A man may possess millions and 
yet own nothing. 
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This is the truth that is burning itself into 
the minds and hearts of so many American 
business men: that how much a man owns de- 
pends on the height and breadth and depth of 
his mind and soul, and not on his bank-account. 


III 


A perceptible result of this realization is that 
it is to-day true of the United States as it is 
true of no other land that the practical men 
of affairs are, as I intimated in the preceding 
chapter, reaching out beyond the glass doors 
of their offices and money exchanges, and are 
not only approving the great movements 
toward the finer things in life, but such move- 
ments are actually in their hands and supported 
by them. Millions of dollars’ worth of the 
great paintings of the world are each year 
being brought from the Old World to our 
shores, and the private galleries of America 
are beginning to take their place beside those 
of any nation as repositories of the most valu- 
able paintings in the world. Art museums, 
undreamed of in their magnificence and size, 
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ate springing up all over the country, some 
erected by municipal funds and others by pri- 
vate benefactions. In fact, the American peo- 
ple are beginning to insist that their munici- 
palities shall take cognizance of what is being 
done in other cities in the erection of wonder- 
ful galleries and museums, and that their com- 
munities shall not be backward in this pro- 
gressive movement. Libraries are being erected 
as never before, and, although the surface only 
has been scratched in America as a potential 
reading people, the movement promises to 
grow with accumulating vigor. Business men 
everywhere are insisting that their cities shall 
support adequate libraries. 


IV 


Take music—an art that is generally rele- 
gated in its appeal to the feminine sex—and 
one finds an unexampled progress in America 
almost entirely due to the generosity of men 
in business. It is universally conceded to-day 
that the finest opera in the world is to be heard 
in this country, and that the presentation of 
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Opera would never have taken such enormous 
strides save for its encouragement in America. 
It may be that the peak in lavish production 
has been reached; that we overpay the artists; 
that we have stressed the artist rather than the 
work; that society has made it a toy. Sup- 
pose all these things are true. It still remains 
that the person of limited means can hear and 
see opera to-day as it is sung or produced no- 
where in the world, and it is also true that 
there has been awakened an interest in oper- 
atic music that extends to the plainest farm- 
house through the record of the talking-ma- 
chine and the radio. It is not only the rich 
who listen to and profit from the opera. But 
large as is the public patronage of the opera, 
and huge as are the sums annually paid by the 
public to hear the great operas, the amounts 
thus derived from the public at large are still 
insufficient to pay the bills. Who, then, makes 
the continuation of the opera possible? Deficits 
of opera companies there are, and in large 
sums. They are largely, almost wholly, met 
by a small group of practical business men who 
stand quietly, and, for the most part unknown, 
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behind these ventures, willingly meeting the 
annual difference between the income and the 
necessary expense. In New York we find thus 
engaged one of the strongest aggregations of 
practical business men and financiers. In Chi- 
cago, a master-mind in public utilities is at the 
head of that city’s opera, and back of him is 
a group of business men. 


V 


Business men pay the deficits of New York’s 
symphony orchestras, and one of the best- 
known business men in the country annually 
meets the deficit of its Oratorio Society, as 
well as the larger part of the annual deficit of 
the Bach Choir at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
It was a Boston banker who, for years, financed 
Boston’s wonderful symphony orchestra and 
brought it to such a point of perfection that 
it exerted a greater influence upon the musical 
development of this country than any other 
single institution. Philadelphia’s prominent 
business men are behind that city’s unrivalled 
orchestra. Business men of Chicago are sup- 
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porting the symphony orchestra in that city, 
and the same is true in Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati. In St. Louis, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
(Oregon)—everywhere—symphony orchestras 
are springing up, or are established, and in 
each instance the deficit is met by business 
men. Furthermore, these hard-boiled men of 
practical affairs are personally attending the 
concerts which their means are making pos- 
sible. It is only a short time ago that men 
were willing to buy symphony-concert tickets 
provided their wives would undertake to use 
them; the men stipulated that they were not 
to be asked to go. Now the evening concerts 
of our symphony orchestras show an atten- 
dance of men to the extent of nearly fifty per 
cent. 


VI 


Because a man makes a towering success in 
the world of material things, it does not fol- 
low, by any means, that his nature has not 
another side to it, nurtured by those interests 
in life which are the very opposite of the world 
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in which he achieves. It is the existence of 
this other side of his nature that enables him 
to function in the world of affairs with a 
broad spirit. He invites the breezes of other 
worlds to blow over him, and these refresh 
him for his work in the mart and in the ex- 
change. It is the man who closes his mind 
and thus his soul to some additional interest, 
and immerses himself exclusively in business, 
and so shrinks and shrivels, who has led the 
world to believe that he represents the Amer- 
ican business man. But his type is rapidly 
undergoing a beneficial transformation, and 
whether the advancement of music, or paint- 
ing, or sculpture, or reading, or education, or 
science .attracts him, and becomes his chief 
interest and the object of his giving, he is 
becoming more and more the typical Ameri- 
can man of affairs who is building up through- 
out the world a different reputation not only 
for himself but for American business. 


VII 


Man’s inner self is sometimes curiously 
awakened. A man in New York, possessed 
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of millions of dollars, was known to be penu- 
rious. No appeal was strong enough to reach 
his check-book. He gave literally nothing. 
One day a friend in whom he had great con- 
fidence went to him and explained that he 
had been made responsible for the successful 
outcome of a campaign for a worthy object, 
which he anticipated would be difficult to 
“put over.”’ 

“I do not ask you to give,’’ explained the 
friend. “‘I know your convictions about giv- 
ing to charities. You have a right to your 
views. What I ask is that you will give me 
a check for ten thousand dollars which I can 
announce at the opening dinner this evening 
—not as a gift to the cause, but merely to jus- 
tify my saying that I have it. Inferentially, 
of course, it will be assumed that it is a dona- 
tion. This will make such an impression that 
I can secure thousands based upon your sup- 
posed contribution. Then, to-morrow morn- 
ing I will return your check to you. You will 
have helped me, helped the cause I represent, 
and it will cost you nothing.” 

It was not an honest proposition; in fact, it 
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was clear-cut deception intended to lead to 
incorrect inferences. Although literally true 
in detail, the intention to deceive was obvious. 

The man of millions hesitated—whether from 
a resentment of the idea that he was to be used 
as a stool-pigeon, or from a fear that his friend 
might be “putting over ’’ something on him, 
or perhaps that he did not like the compact 
to deceive, no one will ever know. He finally 
yielded, and the friend asked that he come to 
the dinner and see the effect his check pro- 
duced. He did, and saw the spectacle of over 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars sub- 
scribed on the basis of his supposed contribu- 
tion. 

The next morning the friend called to re- 
turn the check. To his surprise, the giver 
said: ‘‘Not much. I don’t want it. Wouldn’t 
take it for the world. I never realized the 
feeling of giving until last evening, when man 
after man came and congratulated and thanked 
me. I made up my mind there and then to let 
you have the money. I’ve never had such a 
happy evening: never had such a night’s sleep. 
You've opened up a new world to me.’’ His 
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hand to-day is one of the most liberal in all 
the city’s institutions which merit support. 


““We know what we are; 
We know not what we may be.”’ 


VIII 


It is frequently said that when a group of 
business men get together the talk is invari- 
ably of business. That may have been so in 
the past. But a recent happening illustrates 
what now occurs more often than the public 
knows. 

A private dinner was given at which were 
present some fifteen of the leading “‘captains 
of industry,’’ men representing vast industries 
with billions of dollars of capital. The news- 
papers were filled with rumors as to the pur- 
pose of the dinner. A ‘“‘deal’’ of vast magni- 
tude was on the stocks, said the reporters, but 
nothing could be learned as to its character. 
The papers announced that the diners merely 
smiled when asked what had been talked about. 
‘“You never could guess,’ said one, and this, 
of course, was immediately translated into a 
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deal of such colossal proportions as to stagger 
the imagination. 

The truth of the matter is that one of the 
diners happened to mention a book he had 
been reading, and began to explain its con- 
tents. This started another man on a book he 
had just finished, and the talk went on about 
books until the host said: ‘‘You all seem to 
know a lot about books. Answer me this: 
what one book, written in English, is it that 
every man in this room has read, including the 
waiters? I don’t mean the Bible, nor Shake- 
speare. I mean a single book.”’ 

The question caught the imagination of the 
diners: the inclusion of the waiters, all of 
whom were French with the exception of one 
Dutchman, added to the difficulty of naming 
the book. For an hour the host kept his guests 
busy, until finally one of the company named 
the book. Then followed a general discussion 
of widely read books, until the company broke 
up at midnight. Thus it happened that a 
dinner-party which the newspapers next day 
hinted had been given to consider a ‘‘deal of 
such colossal proportions as to stagger the 
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imagination’’ had largely concerned itself with 
a discussion of the most widely read book ever 
written! 


IX 


The rapid broadening of the American man 
of affairs is distinctly interesting as an indica- 
tion for the future. The fact must not be over- 
looked that as our business men widen their 
interests, the effect will be felt in all the in- 
stitutions which they, directly or indirectly, 
influence or control. When we stop and think 
that the foremost of our business men sit on 
the boards of our universities and colleges, we 
can begin to conjecture how far will go the 
influence of their broader interests. The col- 
lege offers a field in which the broadened busi- 
ness man can make himself profitably felt for 
the benefit of the rising generation. 


X 


It was my privilege a few years ago to be 
permitted to establish at Williams College a 
Lectureship Foundation which had this aim 
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in view, and which I hoped would eventuate 
into a Chair of Business Ethics, and later into 
such a Business School as that which to-day 
is so successfully conducted in connection with 
Harvard University. This particular Founda- 
tion worked along the plan of having a fore- 
most figure in each trade and profession come 
to Williams and explain to the students, sim- 
ply and clearly, the meaning of the particular 
business activity or profession in which he 
had won unquestioned standing. An hour's 
popular talk served to explain the profession 
of the lawyer, the physician, the banker, the 
railroad executive, and the rest. This lecture 
was followed within a forinight by a “‘round 
table’ where students, informally seated round 
a table, could ask questions and receive ex- 
planations of any points that were not clear 
to them in the lecture. Both the lectures and 
the “‘round-table’’ conferences were well at- 
tended, and made an excellent impression, as 
I have every reason to believe from letters 
since received from students who attended and 
are now functioning in the world of affairs. 
The outbreak of the Great War put an end 
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to the series. But it is regrettable that the 
idea was allowed to pass out altogether, for the 
time must come when collegiate authorities 
will realize the necessity of adopting some 
form of bridge which will span the present 
moat between the cloistered walls of the col- 
lege and the bustling world of affairs. 


XI 


Our conceptions of many things are chang- 
ing, and there will be many more face-about 
instances in the future than in the past. Ex- 
pression is largely to take the place of repres- 
sion. We are freer to challenge even what we 
have heretofore considered as immutable. That 
is the road that leads to the larger concerns of 
Life. 

No one can foresee the future.. But one fact 
is certain: the future is becoming more and 
mote widely different from the past. A great 
many things have come, and were deemed im- 
perishable, but they are gone. And many a 
thing deemed immovable to-day will be thrust 
aside to-morrow. The world never stands still, 
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but is moving rapidly. Many are those of 
calm and careful thinking, of good mind and 
sound judgment, who believe that the move- 
ment is in the right direction. 


XI 


There was something marvellously moving 
and deeply significant in that moment when 
Woodrow Wilson, in his Sorbonne speech dur- 
ing his attendance at the Peace Conference at 
Paris, stopped for an instant, and, looking 
straight into the faces of one of the most dis- 
tinguished audiences that ever confronted a 
speaker, said, in a voice admirably modulated 
and yet with great force: ‘“‘There is a wind 
blowing through the world.’’ The next mo- 
ment was even more thrilling when, as of one 
accord, the vast audience burst into the great- 
est applause of the occasion, which was sev- 
eral times renewed. Present upon that occa- 
sion, Doctor Isaiah Bowman has said that he 
asked himself then and there at that strange 
moment: ‘‘Why do they applaud? Do they 
understand?’’ And, he continued, if we mean 
concrete ideas, the audience probably had none. 
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But of vague, though deep, aspiration there 
was a great store. The speaker had expressed; 
the audience felt. A deep sense had been trans- 
lated into words. Vague, if you please, yes, 
but nevertheless there was sensed in that ap- 
plause a universal hope that the world should 
be cleaner and safer: that the achievements of 
the ends of striving humanity should be won 
by those forces which are the ultimate rulers 
of mankind: that the people had the purpose 
to create a better order of things. 


XIII 


Nothing came of it, however, the pessimis- 
tically inclined or the critically minded will 
say. Nothing? Who can truly say? Doctor 
Bowman is right when he goes on to say of 
that occasion that the idealist may be no less 
sure of his ground than the practical man, only 
his ground lies ahead and his eyes are on the 
future. No man can kindle the imagination of 
people all over the world as did Woodrow 
Wilson at that time without leaving an im- 
press. He led the world through the force of 
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his ideas. The time may have been ripe only 
for the sowing and not for the reaping. But, 
as Doctor Bowman truly says, the representa- 
tives of these United States, whether they be 
Republicans or Democrats, men who admire 
Woodrow Wilson or who do not, cannot gather 
about any table anywhere in the world, now 
or in the years to come, without facing Wood- 
row Wilson as truly as if he sat before them. 
His ideas went broadcast over a world; in- 
numerable persons read and believed, and 
ideas lodged in the minds of millions of peo- 
ple are not easily dislodged or killed. The 
ideas of themselves, even the phrases that em- 
body them, will in the years to come appear 
in the.speeches of the leading statesmen of 
the world, because they are embedded in the 
minds of the masses, who will give them to 
their representatives. Perhaps they may come 
in another form, but come they will. A world 
does not listen as intently as it did at that 
time only to forget. Such words do not die; 
they live and return. Hope may be deferred, 
but hope is eternal. It is not always given, 
very seldom in fact, to the idealist to see his 
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ideals realized. Failure is not because a man 
sees not the fruit of his work. Most of us 
work in one generation for the benefit of the 
next generation. 

“Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 


Falling upon a thought like dew, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.”’ 


XIV 


As with the statesman, so with the man of 
affairs. Men are unquestionably thinking out- 
side of old grooves. Particularly in America. 
And of no other man in the world is this so 
true as of the American business man. 

None can truly define it, but there is, there 
unquestionably is 


“A wind blowing through the world.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE GREATEST WORD IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


**Half the world is on the wrong scent in the pursuit 
of happiness. They think it consists in having, and get- 
ting, and in being served by others. It consists in giv- 
ing and in serving. He who would be great among men, 


let him serve.’’ 
HENRY DRUMMOND 


“Do you covet distinction? You will never get it by 
serving yourself. Do you covet honor? You will get it 


only as a servant of mankind.” 
WOODROW WILSON 


THE GREATEST WORD IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


I 


I REMEMBER asking my father which, to his 
mind, was the hardest word in the English 
language. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he answered 
oNo, 

“No?” I echoed in surprise. 

’ Exactly,’ he answered. “‘One of the 
shortest and certainly among the most difficult 
in the language. Not in spelling, as I suppose 
you mean. But you will find as you go along 
that it is the hardest word in the English 
language.”’ 

I did. It was curious that I should be led 
into the profession—that of the editor—in 
which the use of this little adverb is so fre- 
quently necessary. And difficult to say it cer- 
tainly was at times, as my father predicted. 

Yet few would choose this word, if asked, 
as the most difficult word in the language. 
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II 


Likewise, ask a hundred men to choose the 
greatest word in the English language, and it 
is hardly likely that any two willagree. Yet if 
we scan the horizon of political, economic, so- 
cial, and moral problems, domestic or foreign; 
if we approach the language with the idea of 
selecting the greatest word in it, as adapted to 
present needs, one word naturally rises out 
from all the other thousands, and stands out 
supreme. It is the one word which, function- 
ing in its fullest sense, would set at rest many 
if not all of the world’s problems, and it is 
because of its tremendously vital import to 
the needs of the present that it has become 
the greatest word in the English language. 

It isn’t Love. It isn’t Brotherhood. It isn’t 
Friendship. It is a word that embodies the 
spirit and the meaning of all three of these 
words. . 


Iil 


The word is: Service. Not the service that 
serves self, for, like lip-service, that accom- 
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plishes naught. But service in the true and 
intended meaning of the word—the service 
that labors for the interest of others, that con- 
fers an advantage, that benefits, that avails. 
Then we give the greatest, highest, and most 
directly profitable service to ourselves. 

The realist immediately says ‘‘Idealistic’’! 
Not at all. On the contrary, distinctly real- 
istic. Take the idea of service on the most 
realistic basis one pleases: put its feet on the 
ground, as we say, and true service to others 
still remains the only service that is most 
profitable to ourselves. Take a man in the 
humblest position, let him fill the needs of 
that position simply with an eye on the clock 
and to his wage, and how far does he go in 
the final analysis? But let him serve that posi- 
tion with an idea single to what can be done 
with that position, and for his employer, ir- 
respective of clock and wage, and, almost from 
the moment that he begins such service, his 
head rises above those of his fellow men. It 
is always the employee who works for his 
employer rather than for himself who becomes 
in the end the employer himself. Service pays 
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in actual dollars and cents. It is the most 
profitable word in the language, as well as 
the greatest. 


IV 


Scale the word as you like, let it run the 
gamut of life in all its phases, from the lowest 
to the highest, and it holds its marvellous 
place in the lives of men. 

Naturally, as one goes up the scale the word 
assumes a mote vital and far-reaching import. 
The greater the influence of the man who 
serves, the greater the extent of service. And 
so when a man or a woman reaches the point 
where his life moulds those of others, or the 
opinions of others, the word takes on a sig- 
nificance of incalculable value. 

It is then that the task of serving others be- 
comes fraught with that stimulating experi- 
ence and benefit which are born of despondency 
and discouragement. Washington served, and, 
in a moment of discouragement, said he would 
rather be in his grave than endure further the 
vilification that came to him. But he rallied 
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and continued to serve. Abraham Lincoln was 
the embodiment of service—service to a cause; 
service to a people. No darker days ever came 
to a man than those which came to him in his 
trying days of service; not later when Time 
had justified the service, but while he was 
serving. Vilified and heaped with calumny, he 
served his country and his God. So it was 
with Theodore Roosevelt. Glorified is he now, 
and by the same tongues that once slandered 
him, but in his days of service he was the 
storm-centre of abuse and misunderstanding. 


*‘The world gives lashes to its pioneers 
Until the goal is reached: then deafening cheers.”’ 


Service seems thankless, yet nothing in the 
lives of men is so fruitful of the largest returns 
to the server. But the server of the public 
must not expect, save in rare instances, to see 
the full fruit of his service. He serves one 
generation to benefit the next. The servitor 
sows, while the served, a generation hence, 
reaps. The greater the service, the longer the 
necessary time for the extent of the service to 
be realized by the public and the harvest to 
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be garnered. The foundation is often his to 
lay, but the finished structure he rarely sees. 


V 


Take the moulder of public opinion in the 
realm of writing, whether his pen shapes a 
newspaper editorial, a magazine article, or a 
book. Let him be imbued with the idea of 
service, and his work becomes potential. We 
realize only too little in these days of much 
writing and hasty reading the responsibility 
of the printed word and the immortality of 
the thought we shape and send out. A true 
conception of service could revolutionize our 
newspaper press if the idea rested deeply in 
the minds of those who shape public opinion. 
The actual power of the press may, or may 
not, be exaggerated, but one fact remains: 
there is no greater power in the realm of man 
to-day than the printing-press, and it would 
be infinitely more powerful and productive of 
results if those whose thoughts go out to mil- 
lions through it would write in a spirit of 
service and in the sense of stewardship. 
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The same is true of the orator, of the preacher, 
of the artist, of the musician, of the states- 
man, of the politician, of the business man, 
of everybody, man or woman: a true concep- 
tion of service implanted in the hearts and 
minds of these moulders of public opinion 
would make of this a different world. There 
are such who serve, whose lives are given over 
to benefit others. But not enough. There is 
no people on the face of the earth of whom 
the ideal of service could so easily be made 
generally true as of the American people. No 
nation is more idealistic—unconsciously so, 
perhaps, in thousands of instances. No writer 
ever saw this more clearly than did Viscount 
Bryce when, in his “‘American Common- 
wealth’’ he declared that the American peo- 
ple were the most idealistic people in the 
world, and that the only true approach to a 
proper understanding of the American char- 
acter was through its idealism. The Ameri- 
can man is not always so accurately judged. 
He is far more generally thought to be the 
slave of business, the pursuer of the dollar. 
He is. Perhaps too much so. But underneath 
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the material crust runs the vein of idealism, 
strong and true, and the slightest scratch, in 
a fundamental way, brings it to the surface 
and into action. It is slow to rise; slower to 
action even when risen, but woe to the man 
who knows it not or refuses to believe in its 
existence when American idealism begins to 
express itself. 

I remember, in a moment of discouragement, 
talking to Theodore Roosevelt as to the dif_- 
culty of arousing the American public. 

“Very difficult,’ he returned. ‘‘The Amer- 
icans ate slowly aroused; like all peaceable 
peoples, they are slow to anger. But,’’ he 
added, “‘believe me, when the American peo- 
ple do get aroused and into action, you want 
to get from under, and quickly.”’ 


VI 


The great pity is that a wider expression of 
this idealism does not translate itself into 
concrete service. It is true that we see more 
and more of it all the time. The spirit of ser- 
vice is neither dead nor declining; on the con- 
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trary, it is alive to-day as never before. But 
we want and need its life quickened. The 
time has come in our national life when, on 
every hand, men should more clearly see, as 
a comparison for instance, that the English- 
man does business in order to live; the Ameri- 
can lives to do business. And in thousands of 
instances he does not know how to do any- 
thing else. ‘‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone.’’ The cakes and ale of business success 
are unquestionably palatable and desirable, 
but beyond a certain point they lose their 
savor and cease to satisfy the appetite. There 
is such a thing as the material world well lost 
in the pursuit of a career of service which, in 
turn, can be made quite as praiseworthy as 
business success. 

It is an acid test that a man faces when he 
reaches the crosstoads—and every successful 
man does. His conscience must then decide 
whether he will go further in the business 
world, or, having gotten the share to which 
he is entitled, whether he will devote the rest 
of his life to the service of others. But it is 
the acid test that proves the man. Cyrus W. 
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Field proved it when, at thirty-four, he retired 
from money-making and laid the Atlantic 
cable. Herbert Hoover signally proved it in 
the present generation when, at forty, he re- - 
tired from active business and devoted himself 
to those works of public service which will 
count him among the greatest Americans of his 
day. 

There comes a time in every man’s life when 
he should stop scheming for what he can get 
out of life and begin to think of what he can 
put into it. There is too much of the Ameri- 
can business man hanging on until he is either 
no longer wanted, or is so worked out that 
he cannot enjoy what he has earned. This pic- 
ture, too often seen, is pathetic. Too many 
men and women wear out their welcome. 
They do a fine piece of work, and then, instead 
of knowing when it is done, they go on and 
spoil it by overdoing it, and undoing what 
they have done. 


Vil 
It has been my lot to know a number of 


what the world calls “‘big business’? men— 
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men who allowed themselves to become so 
immersed in money-making as to have prac- 
tically no time to live. They became business 
giants, whose names were those to conjure 
with in finance and commerce, but I have yet 
to meet one who was ready to concede that 
the feverish, unrelenting chase after wealth 
and power was worth the sacrifice. On the 
contrary, in every case the opposite opinion 
was expressed. “‘The trouble is,’’ said one of 
the best-known of the money-kings, ‘‘once 
you get going it is so difficult to stop. You 
become part of responsibilities that you must 
see through, and the next seems to be inter- 
locked with the one just before. You haven’t 
time for the real things of life; for the things 
that really count. The worst of it is you do 
not realize it until it is too late. You have 
amassed what you have been years striving 
for, and then when you get what you thought 
you wanted, you find that it isn’t at all what 
you thought it would be. There is no doubt 
that a man obsessed with the idea of material 
success sells his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. You honestly believe that money can 
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and will do anything, only to find out when 
it is too late that all that it can do is to bring 
certain material comforts, and you don’t need 
a fortune for those. Beyond that point, there 
is nothing but disappointment and after- 
regtets. 

Many a ‘‘captain of industry’’ has found out 
the truth of this man’s words, but found it 
out too late, and after-regrets are the keenest 
pangs in life. “‘I wish, ten years ago,’’ said 
another business magnate to me, “‘I had 
stopped, looked, and listened. It would have 
been my salvation.’’ How true is the proverb: 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.”’ 


VIII 


There is an excellent little yarn by Arthur 
Train called “As It Was in the Beginning.”’ 
It has not had the wide reading of some of 
Mr. Train’s other books, and this may well 
be due to the title, which is that of a religious 
tract. It is one of the best pictures in print 
to-day, of a New York ‘‘go ahead’’ man, the 
kind of man, as the author says, who makes 
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up his mind to ‘‘get on.’’ He does. But all 
the time he forgets that he is getting on in 
other ways. It is a story of “‘hurry, flurry, 
and scurry.’’ There is a partner, too, an ex- 
cellent pen-portrait of a type so often seen, for 
whom there exists nothing but business, busi- 
ness, business; who is too busy almost to eat, 
bolts his food, smokes cigar after cigar as if 
his life depends upon finishing it, and speaks 
in that quick, nervous tone which doctors 
know so well as a perfect symptom of the man 
who is riding for a fall. He always gets the 
fall, too, much to his surprise. It seems im- 
possible for this type of American business man 
of to-day to focus long on anything. Hecan’t 
smoke long any more, so he has put away his 
cigar and taken on the cigarette “‘for a short 
smoke,’’ as he says. He can’t eat long, so he 
has put aside the leisurely luncheon, and 
jumps into one of those indigestion-creating 
“quick lunch’’ resorts. He can’t read long: 
his news must be presented to him in head- 
lines or tabloid form. In fact, he can’t even 
stay married long. 

Men of this type seem to overlook the car- 
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dinal fact that neither health, happiness, nor 
the fullest development is found in this hec- 
tic rush of daily affairs. They are after a suc- 
cess which, when they achieve it, is hollow. 
It is then they realize the truth of Elihu Root’s 
pungent remark, that ‘‘No man is truly happy 
who depends on outside things for happiness.”’ 
No man develops himself who devotes himself 
solely to a daily grind; the same thing year 
in and year out. “‘The walking to and fro,” 
as Charles Lamb said, instead of ‘‘around and 
about.’’ These men are painfully remindful of 
the delicious limerick: 


“There was an old bear at the Zoo, 
Who was feeling exceedingly blue, 

_ ‘It bores me, you know, 
To walk to and fro, 
I'll reverse it: I'll walk fro and to.’ ’ 


The trouble is that it is often so late—too 
late—before the American business man reaches 
the point where he realizes that he is bored 
from walking to and fro. He will tell you he 
feels ‘*jaded’’; he is ‘‘on edge’; he is ‘‘frayed’’; 
business “‘hasn’t the romance it used to have.”’ 
He “‘needs a vacation,’’ he will tell you, and 
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off he goes for a week, a fortnight, a month 
or three months. But then? Back to the grind; 
the same thing, only more of it. Within six 
months he is exactly in the same condition of 
nervous tension as he was, only he is six 
months older—an all too frequently forgotten 
fact! He gives every reason for his feelings 
except the true one, that he has for years been 
working in a rut: so preoccupied with his 
daily grind that he can see nothing beyond. 
He would be wise if he but knew that the 
time had come for a change—not for ‘‘fro 
and to,’’ but for “‘around and about’’: a new 
revaluation of his life. 


IX 


‘Ah, yes,”’ said a business man to me fe- 
cently, ‘‘but I keep myself fit.’’ 

‘“How?”’ I asked. 

‘Golf!’ he triumphantly answered. 

‘“When?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon,” 
he replied. 

“IT thought you told your wife you couldn't 
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understand why you always felt so done up 
after these games?’’ I continued. 

‘*Well, I do,’’ he confessed. “But the next 
day I’m all right again.” 

I know that type. 

I was talking with one the other day: a 
man in his prime: one of the ablest men in 
his line. He had a robust constitution. He 
was at the head of a sixty-million dollar cor- 
poration. He did exactly what my friend 
above quoted does. Now he is, by courtesy, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of his cor- 
poration: hardly ever goes near his office, al- 
though he is fifty-three, and flits from resort 
to resort during the winter, and to Europe in 
the summer: anything to regain his health. 

Why? . 

His doctor told him that he could not do 
a day’s work in a morning every Wednesday 
and Saturday, then bolt a hasty lunch and 
play eighteen holes of golf. 

‘But that is exercise, isn’t it, doctor2’’ he 
argued. 

“Not for you it isn’t. It spells early in- 
capacity,’’ was the doctor’s answer. ‘‘See 
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what you do. Instead of getting to your office 
at ten o'clock, as calm and quiet as you ever 
are, you get there at nine on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, so as to gain an hour and get 
through the day’s work in a morning. You 
ate at high tension from the moment you get 
to your desk and all the time you are at it. 
At one o'clock you say: “Now for lunch and 
then the club.’ You eat your lunch rapidly, 
which goes into a stomach the nerves of which 
are all excited and won't digest the food. 
Then into your golf togs and on the course. 
And what do you do there? Remember, I’ve 
played with you and know. You are ‘press- 
ing’ all the time. It can’t be otherwise. 
You've been keyed up all morning, and you're 
keyed up when you drive off from the first 
tee. If you were only ‘pressing’ your golf, it 
wouldn’t be so bad; but, what is worse, you 
ate pressing your nerves, and, worse than all, 
your heart, which will stand just so much, 
you know, and no more.”’ 

‘“What do you mean, then—no golf?’’ asked 
the business man. 

“Not after a morning’s business, by no 
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means. Golf is good for you, but it must be 
approached with a quiet mind and a quiet 
lot of nerves, and a heart not already pump- 
ing at its limit. Take Wednesdays and Satur- 
_ days off all day: play in the morning and re- 
lax in the afternoon, or reverse it. But not 
business and golf in one day.” 

“But, doctor, I can’t take off two whole 
days in a week,’’ argued the man. 

‘Better that than take a longer time off 
later with your vitality gone,’’ warned the 
doctor. “‘However, I can do no more than to 
tell you as your doctor that you are going 
wrong. I said the same to Jack Stephens, you 
know, and he couldn’t see it.”’ 

Nor could this man, until one afternoon his 
club dropped from his hands on the upper 
swing, and he sank on the tee with, curiously 
enough, the doctor who had warned him as 
his partner. 

“I know,”’ said the doctor calmly as he 
helped to carry his patient to the club-house. 

“‘An exceptional case,’’ argues some busi- 
ness man who reads this. 

Not so very. Forty-two similar cases in one 
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month last spring in three Eastern States! 
Not so exceptional. 
“The heart will stand just so much!’’ 


Xx 


The argument is often advanced that all 
cannot amass the means to enable them to 
stop. But many men can, and mote could if 
they regulated their lives better. It is a ques- 
tion of storing up for the day that comes to 
all; of living not within one’s means, but of 
applying ordinary thrift, and that is only 
common sense applied to spending. A man 
must also store mentally. Money is not of 
much use to a man unless he knows how to 
use it. The trouble with the average business 
man is that he gives all his waking hours to 
his business and its problems. He has no time 
with his family; no time to interest himself 
in the business of citizenship. He knows only 
one thing—business. What is the result? 
When the time comes when he might retire 
he cannot do it, because he has built up for 
himself no outside interests. He has no inner 
resources. He is afraid to retire, because he 
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would not know what to do, which is very 
much like the maid who, being urged to use 
more system in her work and get through, so 
that she might have some time to herself, an- 
swered: ‘‘What’s the use? When work’s done, 
there ain’t anything else to do.’ Men say 
they want to remain in harness up to the end. 
That depends on the man. The man who says 
this generally is the man who is barren of 
everything but his business. No four-squared 
life can be led along that line of reasoning. 
A man should work to the limit; that is natu- 
ral to a man. He should be constructive, and 
he should erect something lasting during his 
lifetime. There is no place in the world for 
the idler or the shirker. But work for what 
and for whom? For himself? For the dollar 
all his life? 


XI 


An amusing occurrence in the life of many 
a business man is, when he is prevailed upon 
to go on a vacation he finds, much to his sur- 
ptise, and not always to his complete inner 
satisfaction, that his business has not only 
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gone on as usual, but that the results have 
been better. He recites this fact, generally 
with a laugh, and while outwardly pleased it 
is nevertheless a distinct blow to his inner 
pride that those whom he left behind were 
able to function better without him. Of course, 
he consoles himself with the assurance that, 
while his organization might do this for a 
brief period, in the long run they would miss 
his directing hand. He sincerely believes this! 
It never occurs to him that the result is in 
reality a distinct compliment to his ability to 
perfect an organization which can go on with- 
out him. 

I was in a group of men of large affairs not 
long ago when a business man of this type, 
running true to form, laughingly announced 
how well his organization was doing while he 
had been away for a month. 

‘I should think the experience would tell 
you something,’’ remarked a man in the party. 

‘‘How?’’ questioned the other man. 

‘That you can now be spared from the 
business, and give your young men a chance,”’ 
was the answer. 
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Then came the usual self-tribute: ‘*‘ Well, 
now, that may be all right for a month, but 
it does not necessarily follow that the same 
condition would prevail for three months.”’ 

‘“You’re condemning yourself, now,’’ was 
the rejoinder. 

‘““How?”’ came again. 

‘“*You’re acknowledging that after all these 
twenty-odd years you have failed to build up 
and train an efficient organization. Look 
here,’’ continued this speaker, ‘‘I had exactly 
your experience. I went away for a month. 
The house never did a better business. My 
pride was touched. The fact that they could 
get along without me rasped a bit. I consoled 
myself with the smug thought, as you are 
doing now, that what might be true of one 
month's absence might not be true of a longer 
period. I made up my mind to test it. My 
next absence was a three months’ absence in 
Europe. I cut myself off completely. No mail. 
No telegrams. I knew they couldn’t wreck 
the business in three months. The result was 
even better. Every department head was on 
his toes. My next experiment was six months 
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—this time in Egypt; absolutely cut off. 
Again the business forged ahead. Then I tried 
a full year, with a report every three months. 
There was no disguising the fact upon my rfe- 
turn from this absence: they could function 
without me. I decided now that the others 
were entitled not only to a chance, but the 
direct fruits thereof. I readjusted my part in 
the business, retained a sufficient holding to 
insure an income, but retired from its active 
conduct, and plunged into my present non- 
productive pursuits. The business is going 
better than ever since I retired. With a larger 
interest in the profits given to each man, every 
one of those chaps is at his best and function- 
ing one hundred per cent. When you get over 
your hurt pride, for that is what you are suf- 
fering from, laugh it off as you will, take ad- 
vantage of the month’s test and see where you 
come out. As you know, I am pretty well 
familiar with your organization, and my 
guess is that your experience will be the same 
as mine. Why go on and slave when you can 
let up, have your freedom, go into civics or 
what not, and incidentally give those under 
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you a chance? What have you worked for 
all these years if not to allow yourself a chance 
and see what kind of an organization you have 
built up? Might as well find out now if it 
can go ahead without you, while you are still 
here to return to it and build it up if necessary, 
as to have the test come after you have gone. 
Think about it.”’ 

The common sense of the talk impressed not 
only the man addressed but two others in 
the group, who each concluded that “‘there 
is something in what he said.’’ In all three 
instances they are finding it out, much to the 
benefit of their health, their younger spirits, 
and their complete confidence in their organ- 
izations. 

But it is curious how tenaciously men will 
hold on to what they think rests entirely upon 
their ability to carry on, and refuse to believe 
that they are not actually indispensable. A 
man’s pride may be a bit touched by the reali- 
zation, but look at the compensations to him- 
self and to others! 
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XII 


A man’s first duty is to be a good provider 
for his family. He should work to the limit 
to see that his family is safely provided for in 
case of incapacity or if he passes away. A 
man cannot be a good citizen until he is first 
a good husband and father. Then he reaches 
the crossroads. One leads on along the same 
way he has come—more dollars, more power, 
more success. He cannot stop. Just one more 
deal, he says to the wife who urges him to 
slack up because he has enough. But that one 
deal leads on to more deals. He is a slave to 
business. And he ends up by working himself 
out. He becomes a care to his family and a 
bore to himself. What good has he done? 
Amassed a fortune? True. But what good is 
it to him? What good is it to his family? 
They can only eat so much, and wear just so 
many clothes. What has he done for others? 
Given checks? What good does that do a 
mane 

It is the other road which leads to the fuller 
life. It is the road that leads to service; that 
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recognizes that a man is his brother's keeper; 
that he has obligations to his friends, his com- 
munity, and his country; that life is not all 
self; that giving does not mean the mere giv- 
ing of money; that a man must go along with 
his money. He must give of himself. Where 
is a man, after all, in the scheme of things if 
he finds he has more money than time? Time 
is infinitely more precious if he uses it right. 
Certainly the opportunities are there. 


XI 


Never was there a time when so many 
chances for service beckoned to a man to go 
out and do something for his fellow men. 
We have as yet done very little in this coun- 
try to make leisure count for the betterment 
of the people. We have overlooked the fact 
that the right use of leisure is as vital to good 
citizenship as the right use of work. It mat- 
ters little what such a man does, so long as he 
does, and serves. It depends upon his tastes 
and his interests. He will soon find that his 
problem is not what to do, but which to do. 
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To retire from an active job after one feels 
that he has done his duty by it means a busy 
life, but a life filled with an entire change of 
thought, of a different viewpoint. Where all 
a man’s thought has been centred on him- 
self now he turns and thinks of others. 

No man can do this, fully and adequately, 
and remain in business. Business is, more than 
ever, a game demanding all or none. To be 
in business nowadays, with its tremendous 
and engrossing problems, takes all that a 
man has and can command. He has not time 
for anything else. 

The whole question of service simmers down 
to this: For fifty years or more a man has 
practically said: “‘All for one.’’ Is he now 
ready to say: ‘‘One for all’’? As he answers 
that question so does he proclaim himself to 
himself, his family, and his community. In 
the one direction lies further material achieve- 
ment: in the other he takes into his heart and 
carries out in his life the spirit of the greatest 
word in the English language. 
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XIV 


I have always found myself firmly resting 
in this belief: that as man is born an immortal 
soul, he should give himself over to something 
that is immortal. I have said in my book, 
‘‘Two Persons,’ that man creates an immor- 
tality of the hand and brain as God creates an 
immortality of the soul. That is, man can 
create his immortality in his works. That 
is the immortality possible with every man. 
And the only immortal things, as Doctor 
Drummond says, are these: ‘‘Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, but the greatest of these is 
Love.’”’ And in man’s work in the world, 
Love translates itself concretely in Service. 
That is eternal: immortal. To serve others 
is to live forever. ‘‘They may rest from their 
labors’’ but “‘their works do follow them.”’ 


Pes 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE MAN AFTER HE ACHIEVES 


**Woe to us, if we our wealth obey, 
The horse does with the horseman run away.” 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 


“When I behold what pleasure is Pursuit, 
What life, what glorious eagerness it is, 
Then mark how full Possession falls from this, 
How fairer seems the blossom than the fruit, 


I am perplext.’”’ 
per pic THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


“Possessing all things, yet having nothing.”’ 
ADDISON 


THE MAN AFTER HE ACHIEVES 


I 


Ir is customary for a man to try to convince 
himself that because his whole life has been 
immersed in business he thereby has unfitted 
himself for the public welfare in his later 
years, when his conscience begins to be a 
little active and starts to whisper and argue 
with him. This is an uncomfortable mental 
condition for a man to find himself in, because 
a man has to live with himself for the rest of 
his life, and unless he can completely satisfy 
the troublesome inner voice of his conscience 
when it begins to knock at the door of his 
reason, he has unenviable days ahead of him. 
A man who cannot inwardly satisfy himself 
is not a man who will derive that complete 
happiness from his life achievement to which 
every man is entitled, and which goes to add 
to the years of his being. If men only knew 
it, they could add ten to twenty years to their 
lives by using aright the period after their 
achievement in the world of material affairs. 
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II 


A man came to me not long ago who had 
decided to retire from business. ‘‘Six months 
ago,’’ he said, “‘I was unconvinced that I 
could safely leave my responsibility, but I 
have thought it over and reached exactly the 
opposite conclusion: that my business, which 
I have built up in thirty-six years, will be the 
better for it if I take my hands off and give 
my younger men a chance. I shall keep my- 
self upon call for consultation, but not for 
active participation.” 

He was fifty-one years of age, and did a busi- 
ness last year of three million dollars. 

“But,” he added, “‘I have made the mis- 
take so common to most American business 
men. I have followed my business to the ex- 
clusion of all else, and now I have no inner 
resources. I cannot, with my active tem- 
perament, sit down and twiddle my thumbs, 
and to follow the seasons and play golf all 
year seems a waste of time.”’ 

“Why should you?”’ I asked. 

“It’s all I know,”’ he replied. 
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‘“What has been your hobby outside of 
business?’” I asked. I knew, but I wanted 
him to say it. 

“Golf, and going to the theatre twice a 
week for relaxation,’’ was his summary with 
a grim smile. “‘Pretty barren. I realize it 
now.” 

“You have given your money liberally, 
though. To what particular charity or inter- 
est did you give most generously?’ I con- 
tinued. 

He told me. I asked him to which one par- 
ticular work he gave most. He cited three. 
When asked why, he explained that they in- 
terested him the more because of the prac- 
tical work they were doing. “‘It wasn’t the 
up-in-the-air work that so many organizations 
do: it got down to bed rock, to the people 
who needed it most,’’ he explained. 

‘““Which one of the three appealed to you 
most strongly, do you think?’ I urged. 

He pondered for a moment, and then named 
the one I hoped he would. 

“Why don’t you go into that work, and 
supply exactly what they need in that work 
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to make it more effective and expand it?’ I 
asked. 

“T know nothing about it,’’ he answered. 

I took a letter out of the drawer of my desk 
and handed it to him. It offered me the presi- 
dency of the organization. ““They are com- 
ing to me for my answer to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock,’ I said. ‘‘Come and sit in and listen 
while I get them to tell of their work.”’ 


III 


The next morning he came and heard the 
committee, two of whom he knew, explain 
the kind of man they were looking for as a 
president. 

“Tn other words, you want a business man,’’ 
I said, “‘a man who can reshape your organi- 
zation; put two or three new men in the more 
important places, inspire and direct their 
work; salesmen, in other words, who can sell 
your work just as commercial salesmen sell 
their manufactured products; put the organi- 
zation on a budget, and conduct it as a man 
would his business, supplying ordinary com- 
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mon sefise, executive judgment, and the ability 
to initiate and produce results through others.”’ 

““Exactly,’’ said the committee as with one 
voice. 

I had recited precisely what my friend had 
done with his business. He began to see with 
dawning clearness what so many business men 
fail to see: that what business demands in a 
man is precisely what the organizations out- 
side of business demand, and which if they 
had in their governing head, the altruistic 
work of the world would be farther advanced. 
It is not a question of a different set of talents; 
exactly the same set of talents is required, and 
no matter how thoroughly a man may have 
immersed himself in business to the exclu- 
sion of all else, he still possesses the precise 
judgment, the exact faculty of sizing up men; 
the identical executive ability and the “‘sell- 
ing’’ quality that the organizations devoted 
to welfare need so urgently. Instead of an 
utter submergence in business unfitting a man 
for successful public-welfare work of any kind, 
it is the identical experience which fits him 
so completely for the work. It is the clear, 
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steady head, with the force and personality 
of the business man sharpened and developed 
in affairs, that is urgently needed in so much 
welfare work. 

The business man concerned in the above 
incident became president. He has been in 
the harness now for three years. A happier 
man is scarcely to be found. From the mo- 
ment he took hold of his new work, it re- 
sponded to his touch. He revitalized the or- 
ganization, reshaped it here and there; dropped 
not a single attaché, but encouraged and in- 
spired them all. He is working by a budget 
which cut the expenses twenty per cent, and 
last winter the organization did a quality and 
quantity of work unequalled in its history. 
And it was a success and a going concern at 
that. All it needed was practical leadership 
to send it skimming along new and untried 
paths, which were at once obvious to the. 
trained business mind. 


IV 


A man had overworked in his business dur- 
ing the war, and broken down. Three physi- 
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cians worked their hardest to bring him 
round. They finally succeeded. ‘‘But,’’ they 
warned, “‘no return to your old business. 
The mind must not get back into its old 
grooves. You can be as active as you like, 
but not there. Leave that to your associates. 
You go into some entirely new line; some- 
thing that will absorb you as did your busi- 
ness; something, if possible, with no money- 
making in it. Go in for civics, education, the 
fine arts, welfare, anything, and go into it as 
far as you like. But keep away from the old 
grooves. Forget money-making. You've done 
enough of that.”’ 

“‘All fine enough,”’ he said to me. ‘The 
doctors ate probably right. But what will I 
get into? I have never known anything but 
my business. It’s just been coal, coal all my 
life.” 

We went over the same ground as I had 
with my friend of the previous instance, and 
naturally we emerged at the same point of 
sanity and clarity. This man is now likewise 
busy; as busy and as contented as any man I 
ever saw. ‘‘Wouldn’t go back to business for 
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the world,’’ he said to me recently. “‘My 
only trouble is to let go so as to get away in 
the summer for a vacation.” 

‘Happy at it, evidently,’’ I commented. 

‘Happy?’ he echoed. “‘My dear fellow, 
never been so happy in my life. Never felt so 
well. I wouldn’t have believed it possible 
how differently a man can feel working for 
the other fellow instead of working for him- 
self. 

I looked with interest at this once hard- 
boiled business man, who had said to me: 
‘Business for me: nothing but business. This 
idealism of yours is all folderol.”’ 

The truth is, if men could realize what that 
feeling really is, and what it means to a man’s 
mental, physical, and spiritual being, we 
would have a perfect exodus from the busi- 
ness world into the world so full of waiting 
responsibilities and offering a quality of ser- 
vice that would add ten years to the life of 
the average business man, who to-day feels 
burdened, depressed, and old before his time. 
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Vv 


What the average man cannot get through 
his head is the principle of dividing his life 
between two periods: one of acquisition and 
the other of distribution. John D. Rockefeller 
sensed this, and has reached the age of eighty- 
five doing it, and playing golf with his mind 
active enough with his distributions to keep 
him vitally interested, while all his other 
associates in Standard Oil who failed to do it, 
have passed off. But Mr. Rockefeller had the 
divination to see that a time comes to a man 
who has acquired where he must cease taking 
out of the world and put something into it. 
A man’s life is like the soil of a farm: the 
time comes when he must put into the soil 
what he has taken out; else life becomes bar- 
ren and unproductive. 

We need not amass the fortune of a Rocke- 
feller: his is an extreme case of enormous 
wealth. It is not the man so much who has 
made money in large quantities as the man 
who has large executive ability, who has used 
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family, who, having acquired an ample com- 
petence, is entirely able, if he wishes, to turn 
his ability from further personal aggrandize- 
ment to a similar achievement in a field where 
he will build up some effective instrument for 
others. The sooner this man realizes that no 
inner and complete satisfaction will come to 
him if he persists in his self-centred coutse; 
the sooner he gets the truth into his mind 
that from those to whom much has been given 
much is expected; the sooner it comes to him 
that what is his to-day has come to him from 
the public, and should in a measure go back 
to that public; the sooner we will see a more 
contented race of American men, different 
from those who to-day, in offices and on the 
street and on golf courses, are dropping in 
their tracks from strains on their hearts, over- 
worked in the race for more power, more 
money, and more self-centred achievement. 
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GIVING SERVICE AND IN BUSINESS, TOO 


‘If a man must remain all his life in business, which 
God forbid, the least he can do is to put into his busi- 
ness something which no man has ever put into it 


efore.”’ 
b JOSEPH COOK 


GIVING SERVICE AND IN 
BUSINESS, TOO 


I 


Or course, many a man will say if he reads 
up to this point, as others have already said 
of written to me: “‘I can do all this: I can be 
a good citizen and yet remain in business. 
Why doesn’t business itself need my good 
offices and any desire I may have to better my 
fellow men?”’ 

This is only another way of asking: ‘‘Can 
a man with aspirations remain in business and 
satisfy a desire to give full service?”’ 


II 


I shall be wilfully misunderstood if anything 
I say in this book is accepted as belittling busi- 
ness and its opportunities for service. I have 
again and again dwelt on the chance which ex- 
ists for any man, with ideals, to put those ideals 
in practice in his business and thus do much 
to lift business to a higher standard. It all 
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depends upon how a man interprets business, 
and how far he can satisfy himself that the 
natural limitations of the mart do not cramp 
him. My feeling is that a man should serve 
a full term of real service to industry, using 
that word in its largest sense. He should, 
while he is in business, do his utmost to set 
and maintain the highest standards in what- 
ever line of business or professional relation 
he finds himself. To be an upright trader, even 
in the most homely commodity in life, is for a 
man to tender a distinct service to himself and 
to those with whom his business relations 
bring him into contact. While he is doing 
this, he has a right to consider the material- 
istic side to the extent of comfortably provid- 
ing for his family and himself, and in putting 
aside a sufficient reserve in order to provide 
for emergency, or for the goal in which I be- 
lieve: retirement. No man can be a good 
citizen until he first proves himself a good 
husband and father, and that means such 
adequate provision as will insure comfort to 
those who are dependent upon him; in other 
words, until he acquires a competency not 
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only for the present but sufficient to guat- 
antee him and his for the future. The accom- 
plishment of this will require a goodly part 
of his life; he will have laid a foundation of 
ethical standards for his business which have 
gone down the line and become the keystone 
of the structure which he has built. 

All this time his mind has ever been on his 
ledgers. So long as a man is immersed in 
business, his mind must rest there. That is 
business. Moreover, he feels a conscientious 
responsibility for the organization behind him, 
which may mean scores or hundreds or thou- 
sands who ate dependent upon his manage- 
ment for their livelihoods. Such a man has 
built up what he has by legitimate means and 
honest practices. Then, what limitation does 
he feel which he would not feel if he retired 
and devoted himself to civics or public wel- 
fare? The limitation that any material propo- 
sition places upon any man. He can manufac- 
ture for use rather than for sale, but he cannot 
wash his mind entirely of the sale element. 
He must produce to sell. The selling is ever 
present. Raise an economical selling proposi- 
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tion to whatever degree you wish, the selling 
part, the material element, the dollar, is there 
and must be ever present. It is this natural 
and ever present element that I think stands 
in the way of a man’s full expression in busi- 
ness. He is and remains an economic trader; 
honest, yes, but always a trader. 


III 


My contention is that trade is not the 
Alpha and Omega of life. Man cannot live 
by bread alone. All sides of his nature can- 
not be fed or satisfied if he lives his life solely 
in the mart and its atmosphere. That is al- 
ways, mind you, if he has inner aspirations. 
It may be argued that a budget must always 
be present, and that the dollar is not any 
more absent in a civic or a public welfare 
proposition than in a purely commercial trans- 
action. True. But the aim of the one zs dif- 
ferent; the end to achieve is entirely different. 
The problem is no longer how to make more 
money; it is the problem of what can money 
best accomplish. It is no longer taking some- 
thing out of life; it is what you can put into 
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it. It is taking that which came from the 
public and giving it back to that public for 
the advancement of its higher, and not for its 
material, life. It is appealing to the spirit 
rather than to the body. Call it subtle if you 
will, idealistic if you choose, but there it is, 
and humanity cannot be reckoned without 
the idealistic or spiritual side. Can any one 
imagine a world where all the people would 
be engaged in working out the material or 
economic questions? Yet this is what we 
would have if the idea of business men tfe- 
maining in business all their lives were to 
prevail. The proper adjustment of idealism 
to our present day life needs just as keen mental 
capacity as does the management of the eco- 
nomic factors, not a whit less. One reason 
why we can find fault with the social service 
of the world is because there are not enough 
capable executives at the helm. 


IV 


Another point which those who so argue 
ate apt to miss: if we grayheads are going to 
insist upon remaining in our jobs, what pos- 
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sible chance is there for the brown-haired 
chaps who are back of us? Are they not to 
have their opportunity by having the full, 
not a partial, sense of responsibility put upon 
them, thus developing a succeeding generation 
of high-standard business men? They cannot 
fully develop so long as we remain and share 
the responsibility which they should feel to 
be fully theirs. We can remain for counsel. 
But every young man who shows ability 
should, to my mind, be given an unobstructed 
chance to the top, not next to the top. If we 
have set certain standards in our business 
which are a bit higher than others have in our 
line of activity, the influence is bound to be 
felt all down the line, since it is the note 
struck at the top which determines the work 
below. But are these men below not to be 
given an opportunity to accept those stand- 
ards and actually carry them out themselves, 
and perhaps carry them further? No man be- 
comes truly great of himself until he works 
from within himself. He may become better by 
adopting the standards of another and follow- 
ing those standards, but he becomes great him- 
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self only when he squarely stands for those 
standards himself, feels the full responsibility 
of them, and attempts to carry them further 
and to have them go deeper. This can come 
about only by the man at the top standing 
aside while he is still mentally alert to watch 
and counsel, if need be, and letting another 
and younger man feel the full responsibility 
of the standards as his own. That act alone 
is service in the best sense. 


Vv 


Suppose, however, a man reading up to this 
point remains unconvinced, as well may be, 
and says: “Well, I'll risk it; at least, until 
one of my sons comes along.’’ Very well. 
It still remains that a man may give setvice. 
Not as full, not as untrammelled, as if he had 
no material responsibilities. Still, while this 
man is in business, whether temporarily or 
permanently, he can perform a service to his 
business, to his son, to those who are asso- 
ciated with it, and to the prestige of his prod- 
uct. That is, by making it no longer true— 
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at least, in his own business—of having it said 
that the fundamental lack in American busi- 
ness is what Theodore Roosevelt said was the 
fundamental lack in American life: a lack of 
efficiency born of a lack of thoroughness. 

The American’s lack of thoroughness is not 
because he does not want to be thorough, but 
because thoroughness is not taught him as a 
child. On the contrary, the gospel of quan- 
tity and not quality is brought home to him 
the moment he reaches a point of understand- 
ing. He must learn so many words; he must 
do so many examples; he must be able to read 
so many lines. It is always quantity: quantity 
from the start. He may learn these words and 
sums and lines as a parrot learns, so long as he 
learns them, and the boy who learns the 
largest number in the shortest given space of 
time is considered and told that he is the 
bright boy. The far more important fact of 
how well and thoroughly he has learned what 
he so glibly recites enters not into the ques- 
tion. As he progresses through boyhood, the 
same lack of thoroughness meets him every- 
where and sinks deep into his consciousness. 
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He sees his father at the simple task of read- 
ing his newspaper: but he sees his father read 
not the newspaper but the headlines. The 
magazines, the boy finds, present everything 
in tabloid form: the most popular periodicals 
being those where the articles are shortest, 
and whose chief bid for public patronage is 
that they review, digest, or epitomize the 
great happenings of the world. ‘“‘We are a 
very busy people,’’ he hears his father say; 
““we haven't time, you know, to read much. 
I like the writer who boils things down.”’ 


VI 


The boy sees his mother’s housekeeping also 
all boiled down for her in predigested cereals, 
canned goods, and prepared foods. “‘All you 
have to do is to add milk and serve,’’ says the 
advertisement. ‘Pour some hot water on our 
pteparation, and there you are.’’ “‘Put our 
food on the stove, heat it for five minutes, and 
your meal is ready.’’ Whether the food is 
really good, she does not know. She has been 
taught to believe in the integrity of advertise- 
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ments. But what appeals to her most is that 
it saves time; it is a road to simplified house- 
keeping. No matter in which direction the 
boy looks, he sees a nation in a hurry, every- 
body is rushing, how to do a thing not in the 
best way that it can be done, but in the quick- 
est way: short cuts to achievement. He sees 
automobiles madly speeding; people crushing 
and pushing into subways and street-cars; 
long journeys annihilated on fliers; men speed- 
ing through the air and boasting of the min- 
ute and second they can cut from some pre- 
vious record. So the boy naturally falls in: 
he speeds through school, rushes to college, 
races through his four years, and approaches 
the business of life with every fibre in his 
being attuned to haste. 


VII 


When he gets into business he finds the gos- 
pel of quantity attuned to the zth degree. 
Every step of manufacture is gauged by the 
amount of a day’s work, and how far below 
or above it is compared with the quantity pro- 
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duced on the same day last year. If the ‘‘ room’’ 
has produced more, the executive is praised; 
if the output is less by comparison, it is either 
received with silence or he is asked why the 
production is falling behind. Rarely is the 
question asked: ‘“‘Is the product better?’’” A 
man’s efficiency is gauged and based on how 
much he can produce. Never mind if our 
cloths can bear no comparison to English 
cloths: our looms produce so many yards to 
their lesser quantity. No matter if our auto- 
mobiles cannot stand up on the road as long 
as those of foreign make: our boast is that we 
produce ten to their one. Naturally, the boy 
imbibes the spirit that everywhere envelops 
him—unless he thinks it out, and few do. 
But where one does, invariably he rises above 
his fellow men. Quality has always “‘paid’’ 
in America wherever it has been tried. But 
it is not tried and maintained often enough. 
Quantity is an easier accomplishment, and so 
we go on madly producing quantity. 
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VIII 


That is why in our education we ate so de- 
plorably lacking. The American wants to 
know; he wants to be intelligent, but he will 
not dig for it; he will not go to the source of 
information. ‘“‘Why should I read that long- 
winded article in an encyclopzdia,’’ he asks, 
‘‘when it is all here in this article, which 
presents the essential facts?’ But in the latter 
article it is not ‘‘all’’ there. He gets a smat- 
tering of the subject: a smear, but that is all. 
The result is that as a nation we have an 
amazing quantity of general information, with 
an equal amazing amount of misinformation. 
The superficial intelligence of the average 
American is staggering, as it must of necessity 
be where there is no desire to be thorough in 
the information acquired. We are keen to read 
a book we have heard about; we rush to get 
it; and then we rush to read it and to get 
through with it, so that we can say we have 
read it. We are full of a desire to see a play 
others are talking about; we rush home, jump 
into our clothes, speed through our dinner, 
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bolt for the theatre, go restlessly out between 
the acts, look at our watches to see how late 
it is getting to be, grab our hats, and we are 
out in the aisle before the curtain drops, rush 
home, jump into bed, impatient if we do not 
immediately go to sleep—and we have gone 
through a day! Next day or next week we go 
through exactly the same scramble to see an- 
other play, or read another book—and always 
a new play or a new book! And this is our 
pace on the royal road to learning! What is 
the result of it all? We acquire a certain facil- 
ity, but it is superficial. Our knowledge does 
not go deep; its roots are close to the surface. 


IX 


‘*But,’’ says the doer of things: ‘‘ look where 
we ate. The greatest nation in the world.”’ 
Then he recites that: 

We have the financial dominance of the 
world; 

We have the commercial supremacy in bulk; 

We have the tallest buildings; 

We have the record for mass production; 
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We vie with the bird in the air and push 
the eagle out of its path with the airplane; 

We dive under the water with the submarine 
and vie with the fish in speed and distance; 

Space is as naught to us; we annihilate it 
with the telephone, the wireless, and the 
radio; 

We dig under the water and run trains on 
the bed of the river; 

We tunnel under great buildings, and mil- 
lions ride like moles to the mart in the morn- 
ing and back to their homes in the evening. 
We feel a boastful pride that a man need not 
inhale a single breath of the oxygen of the 
fresh air from door to door; 

We speed over the rails sixty miles an hour 
and complain loudly if we are half an hour 
late in a journey which required a week for 
our forefathers; 

We even obliterate the stars in that we 
write messages in the sky with each letter 
miles in length. 

“Yes, son, marvellous,’’ said the man from 
““Main Street,’’ as he was shown all these 
wonders by his son in New York City, ‘‘mar- 
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vellous what man does. And yet,’’ he added, 
‘“he cannot make a worm!”’ 


Xx 


It is always difficult to preach to a man 
who has made a success, and hence argument 
is dificult with a great nation of strength and 
power. But, after all, much depends on the 
interpretation of the word “‘ great.’’ 

When we think of a great city we think of 
the population, not of the greatness of its 
people. 

We pride ourselves that we are more inter- 
ested in to-day than in yesterday. 

“Yesterday,’’ we jubilantly say, ‘ended 
last night.’’ This, according to the almanac, 
is true. But in our yesterdays lie our lessons. 
Experience does count for something. History 
is not “‘bunk,”’ contrary to the maker of the 
Ford car, who, while he said it (if he said it!), 
forgot that he was making history himself, 
even to the extent of changing the American 
Sunday. 

Man has done marvels, but in the doing of 
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them his own undoing must be reckoned. We 
achieve always at a price; we specialize always 
at the expense of some loss. Man has created 
the mechanism of speed, but, having created 
it, what is his actual gain? Has the span of 
life proportionately lengthened? After all, 
that is the end we all hope for and endeavor 
to attain: to live long. Has the machinery 
which man created slowed up his own pace? 
The frightful increase in heart failure would 
not point to such a result. And certainly with 
the missing heart-beat, man can scarcely be 
happy. Has he earned for himself more re- 
pose, more quiet, more moments of rest? His 
life would not bear out such a gain. What, 
then, has he gained by the acceleration of his 
goings and comings? What profits it him now 
that he has gained the whole world by a 
financial, economic, and inventive dominance? 


XI 


“But all this,’’ says some one, “‘is national 
progress. Certainly you would not contend 
that we should stop this progress?’’ No, for 
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the very simple reason that you cannot. But, 
I ask, do we honestly realize that all progress 
is really not progressive—for ourselves; our 
mental poise; our serenity; our contentment? 
We are rapidly breaking down every citadel 
of leisure. We regard leisure as something for 
the idler. We hail the man who rushes, and 
look askance at the man who believes in the 
truth of all the ages of ‘forward, but not too 
fast.’’ The pressure under which a people 
work gives color to the national life, and cer- 
tainly psychology teaches us that we cannot 
have ripeness of thought and mellowness of 
decision at a hair-trigger pace. Leisure is get- 
ting out of countenance in America, and in 
proportion as we permit this mistaken ten- 
dency our national thought will show the un- 
desirable results. We must have leisure and 
repose in order to grow wise. It is the only 
soil out of which wisdom springs. 


XI 


_ If we school ourselves to go somewhere in 
a hurry, we naturally have a place that we 
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want to reach, a goal. And now that we are 
in such a hurry as a nation, where are we 
going? We are certainly all dressed up, all 
tuned up to go somewhere. Where have we 
to go? Where has our hurry led to? “To our 
dominance,’’ is the answer. Very well. Now, 
where? We have this dominance, let us con- 
cede. Now, what? We have certainly been up 
and doing: we have been and are constantly 
in flux. In a ceaseless round, we travel. The 
East travels West; the West travels East. We 
pour throngs from one end of the continent 
to another. Even the American who never 
leaves home is constantly in transit; the city 
where he lives having been made so large that 
the only way he can get from one part to an- 
other is-to be in transit. We are eager; we are 
filled with exhilaration; we are engrossed; we 
are excited so that our nerves are at the burst- 
ing point, and even our voices are tense. We 
are athirst for further experiment: greater ad- 
venture: ‘‘more doing.’’ We thirst for life to 
be, as the man said, “‘one damned thing after 
another,’’ and the one must be larger than the 
other and follow close upon its heels, lest we 
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grow stale and critical. ‘‘Precedent?’’ We 
are intolerant of it. ‘“‘Economy?’’ We have 
a dislike for the word. Deliberate? ‘‘Old 
stuff,’’ we call it! No, we must be catapulted 
through our days, never taking account at 
the end of a day, but only eager for the next. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, is our cry! 


XI 


Suggest that we look over what we have 
done, and do that better; solidify what we 
have accomplished; make permanent what has 
been quickly and superficially created, and we 
are told that such a method is going back- 
ward. ‘‘It’s good enough,’’ what we have 
done, or ‘‘it will do.’’ 

“Does it sell?’’ said a merchant to his son 
in a lesson in merchandising. ‘‘That’s the only 
point there is; that is the acid test.”’ 

“But suppose it isn’t well made, and it 
won't stand up?’’ asked the son. 

‘The buyer buys again, and that keeps up 
the market,’’ was the reply. 

**Shouldn’t an article, however, be made 
the best it can be made?’ persisted the son. 
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‘So far as its cost will allow and there is a 
market for it. But the final test is “Does it 
sell?’ If it does, that ends it.’’ 

That does end it and has ended it in the case 
of hundreds of American business men whose 
affairs have not gone according to their plans, 
and who fail to understand why. 


XIV 


We have succeeded as a nation not because 
of our lack of thoroughness, but in spite of it. 
Here and there stand out evidences of how 
much farther we could go if the idea of qual- 
ity nationally took first instead of second place 
with us. Naturally, the fundamental basis of 
engineering must be the most minute thor- 
oughness and accuracy, but see the rank that 
American engineering has taken in the world. 
Wherever thoroughness has entered into the 
production of any article, it has opened for 
itself a market and maintained it. It is con- 
stantly argued in extenuation that as we grow 
older as a nation, the lesson of thoroughness 
and its resultant efficiency will be borne more 
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strongly upon us. But is it not time that we 
should begin to think of ourselves as a nation 
no longer in its infancy? America has out- 
lived its period of swaddling clothes. It may 
not have reached its point of maturity, but it 
will reach that point with a far better repu- 
tation for solidity if, at this time of its his- 
tory, it begins to think of how well instead 
of how fast a thing can be done. 


XV 


I have been very successful in placing in the 
minds of a number of young people the kernel 
of thoroughness by the very simple method 
of teaching them the avoidance of all abbre- 
viations in their letters, compositions, or any- 
thing written by them: that each letter should 
be complete in and of itself, and that it should 
give out to the recipient the feeling that it had 
received careful thought, and not, as so many 
letters now indicate, that it was ‘‘ dashed off.’’ 
Along this line I have impressed upon them 
that there are no such States as ““N Y,’’ 
ieeenna,'. » Mass,*- Md,”’ “Ils ete.;. no 
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such cities as ““N Y City,’ ‘Kas City,” 
**Phila,”’ etc.; that they do not live on a 
“Se” or ““Ave’’; that they do not live in the 
year “‘'26"’; that there are no such months as 
**Jan,”’ “‘Feb,°’ or “‘Dec’’; that there is no 
such holiday as “‘Xmas"’; that a professor is 
not a “‘prof’’; a president not a “‘pres't’’; and 
that they are not “‘Y'rs resp’y."’ Invariably 
wherever I have gotten the lesson home, the 
young people, having had instilled into their 
minds the idea of thoroughness in what we 
call little things, have practised thorough- 
ness in their larger affairs. But there is no use 
of preaching this doctrine of thoroughness in 
writing to a son or daughter if the son sees 
abbreviations rampant on his father’s business 
letter-heads and practised by him in his let- 
ters, or if the daughter sees her mother's 
letters riddled with similar abbreviations. We 
must practise ourselves what we preach to our 
children. The feeling will arise, particularly 
with the man of affairs, that a business house 
has no time for these “frills,” forgetting that 
carelessness in correspondence is never a good 
advertisement for any business house, and that 
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onie of the strongest commendations for a com- 
mercial house is the physical appearance and 
cate shown in its correspondence. The letter 
emanating from a business house can be its 
surest advertisement of care and accuracy; it 
can also be its surest revelation of haste and 
condemnation. Because an idea is simple we 
sometimes dismiss it as inconsequential; we 
forget what it signifies, and how great it can 
be in its potentiality. We flick a snowflake 
from our coat and yet, multiplied, that little 
atom can render helpless the most powerful 
engine conceived by the mind of man. We 
see a bird and we think of it as but an atom 
in the sky, overlooking the fact that a bird, 
multiplied, constitutes the most important 
economic factor in our lives, and that with- 
out the birds the people of the United States 
would, in a space of five to seven years, starve 
to death and be effaced from the earth. So 
the seemingly small lesson of an avoidance of 
abbreviation may well be the harbinger of a 
system of thoroughness which would alter 
the entire fabric of American life and make of 
the United States within a generation a na- 
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tion known for that quality of thoroughness 
which to-day it so sadly lacks. 


XVI 


So if the man now in business cannot recon- 
cile himself to get out of it, let him then prac- 
tise the service of thoroughness for himself 
and his interests, and particularly for his son 
who is to succeed him. Part service though 
it is, it is a great piece of service which he can 
render, and by the example in his own busi- 
ness communicate the idea of thoroughness to 
other houses. 

In that way he can at least do his share to 
reach that position which could so easily be: 
that America’s best would be the world’s best. 

Now it is not. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
“WHY DON’T YOU PROVE YOUR POINT?” 


“You will find as you look back upon your life that 
the moments that stand out, the moments when you 
have really lived, are the moments when you have done 


things for others.’ 
HENRY DRUMMOND 


“WHY DON’T YOU PROVE YOUR 
POINT?”’ 


I 

“Way don’t you prove your point2”’ said a 
friend one day at luncheon. 

“Which point?’ I asked. 

“That men, after succeeding in business, 
have retired and achieved in service.”’ 

*‘How?”’ I inquired. 

**Make a research and cite the men,’’ was 
the suggestion. 

I pointed out that no complete list could be 
gathered. 

“Why not?’ he returned with persistence. 

“You might get here and there a conspicu- 
ous example in the large cities,’’ I explained. 
‘*But how about those in the small cities and 
in the towns? They are not Pharisees: in many 
cases they have not formally declared them- 
selves as apart from other men. They have 
quietly retired from business, and are working 
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effectively in their circles, with their work 
unknown except to the few.”’ 

I recalled one instance, last winter, when I 
was walking along a Florida road. An auto- 
mobile passed, stopped a few rods beyond, 
and a man ran back and, after apologizing for 
the informality of his address, said to me: 
‘““Two years ago you wrote something that 
got under my skin, and the more I thought of 
it the more I felt you were right. I took a 
revaluation of my life, decided I had made 
enough money, retired, and ever since have 
worked along lines of service.”’ 

‘“*How,’’ I asked my friend, “‘can such cases 
be gotten at? No research would find them.’’ 


II 


Take the case of a man who, when the 
United States went into the War, lived in a 
large establishment in New York, owned a 
fleet of automobiles, a yacht, and had all the 
accessories of great wealth. He sold his house, 
gave the proceeds to a war uplift organization, 
presented his yacht to the Government, re- 
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tired from business, and gave his full time to 
civilian service. At the end-of the War, he 
moved to a quiet suburb, where he now lives 
and watches events. His contributions to 
scores of causes range from $100 to $50,000 
each, but invariably under the cloak of ‘‘A 
Friend’’ or ‘‘Anonymous.’’ Even his closest 
friends and neighbors have no idea of his bene- 
factions, and often wonder what he does with 
his time and money. Scarcely a man among 
all his acquaintances is actually busier—in ser- 
vice. But his hand is never seen. 
No research can reveal such men. 


Ill 


Again, there are, literally, a score or two 
of men whom I happen either personally to 
know or have heard of in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston who retired from business 
from two to ten years ago, made no fuss about 
it, and are devoting themselves not so much 
to organization work, where their efforts 
would be seen or known, but in quiet indi- 
vidual work, helping this person here, and giv- 
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ing a lift to some one there. There is no pub- 
licity to this work. Of one man’s work, for 
instance, I learned through his former secre- 
tary. He never gives of his means to organized 
work, but all his time and that of two secre- 
taries is absorbed in investigating and help- 
ing individual cases of trouble or distress. 
He has a regular office, to which he goes with 
the same daily precision as he once did to his 
business. 

There is another retired business man, de- 
voting himself to service, who insists that the 
public shall not know what he is doing; no 
amount of persuasion can win his consent to 
a printed declaration of his work. This from 
principle. Nor is this, by any means, an iso- 
lated case. Others there are who shun any 
public declaration of what they are doing 
because of the resultant deluge of letters 
and personal importunities. These men work » 
quietly and effectively in the realm of human 
service. They have quietly dropped out of 
business: in some instances their closest friends 
do not realize that they are out of the com- 
mercial harness. 
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IV 


Consider the men in the Government ser- 
vice at Washington. Only a few of these men 
are functioning in the public eye. But the 
ranks are filled with real “‘dollar-a-year’’ men 
who have given up lucrative positions and are 
satisfying their urge for service, with their 
work never getting to the public. It is a con- 
setvative statement to make that in the vari- 
ous Government departments and bureaus at 
Washington alone there are several scores of 
men who are realizing their ideals of service 
on meagre incomes, depending on their pri- 
vate means for a comfortable living, and, in 
some cases, with no personal income to fall 
back upon, actually undergoing privations. 
Yet the talents which these men are giving to 
Government service could easily win for them 
in the world of affairs salaries of five figures. 

Take the case of Edward T. Clark, personal 
secretary to President Coolidge, as one of sev- 
eral examples. It is an open secret among 
those who are close to White House doings 
that Mr. Clark was offered, not long ago, a 
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position of a character that attracted him, 
with a salary to which his present income 
bore little comparison. But he declined it, 
and remains at the side of the Executive. 

The public has no conception of the num- 
ber of men of this type who are giving their 
lives to its service at a distinct sacrifice. And 
of even the conspicuous examples of which 
they have some knowledge, they know very 
little of the extent of the sacrifice involved. 


V 


There is a general impression abroad, for in- 
stance, that Herbert Hoover made ‘‘a sort of 
a sacrifice,’’ as one man recently put it, in per- 
sisting in public service. ‘‘A sort of a sactri- 
fice’’ becomes amusing when only the merest 
suggestion of the facts is known as to what 
it meant when, in 1914, at the age of forty, 
Herbert Hoover divorced himself from money- 
making interests and accepted the Chairman- 
ship of The American Relief Commission in 
London. Few men ever faced a more assured 
future of large money-making possibilities. 
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He had accumulated a comfortable competency, 
but by no means a large one: a mere pittance, 
in fact, compared to what other men of his 
ability would have been content with. As a 
mining engineer, he had practically the field 
within his grasp, and he could easily have be- 
come a wealthy man, just as he could now, 
as a matter of fact, when offers of incomes of 
six figures a year are a common occurrence to 
the Secretary of Commerce. The services of no 
single man in American public life are in such 
constant demand by the largest corporations. 
But for eleven years he has waved them aside. 

There is a very good story told of Hoover 
by a friend. The two were going out for 
luncheon in London. A beggar stopped the 
two men. Hoover halted, took out a note- 
book, and asked the beggar for his name and 
address. The beggar immediately walked 
away. Hoover smiled. 

‘*What’s the idea?’ asked the friend. 

‘“Why,’’ answered Hoover, ‘‘a goodly per- 
centage of these beggars are crooks, and of 
course they will refuse to give their names and 
addresses. That eliminates them, and when 
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they give a fraudulent answer, you can always 
tell.” 

‘Tf they seem honest?’ continued the friend. 

‘Then I have them looked up,’’ was the an- 
swet. 

Scientific in everything is Herbert Hoover, 
even in his own personal budget. He has to 
be, although the public thinks of him as a 
man of large income. 


VI 


Andrew W. Mellon is another example of a 
man who could easily have gone on amassing 
a greater fortune with his wonderful financial 
capacity. It is true that he maintains a per- 
sonal representative close to his desk in Wash- 
ington who attends to his private interests, 
but it is likewise true that nine-tenths of his 
time is devoted to the public service. It will 
be said, of course, that Secretary Mellon is 
many times a millionaire, and can afford to 
indulge himself in public service. But it must 
not be forgotten that there are and have been 
other millionaires who have been offered 
Cabinet portfolios, the same portfolio now held 
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by Mr. Mellon, as a matter of fact, and they 
have turned from them and rare on amassing 
wealth. 

A fortune has certainly never come to John 
G. Sargent, now Attorney-General, and it is 
no violation of confidence to say that this 
Yankee lawyer would undoubtedly be much 
happier on his Vermont farm, and close to his 
beloved trout-brooks, than at his sacrificial 
desk in Washington. 


VII 


It is well known that Judge John Barton 
Payne, when he was asked to assume the head- 
ship of The Red Cross, which he serves with 
no salary and not even an expense account, 
remarked to his friends that his acceptance of 
the position would mean a loss to him of an 
income of over $100,000 a year from his law 
practice. “‘He had the means to do it,’’ some 
one will say. I ask once more how many suc- 
cessful lawyers, asked and unasked, would 
have done what Judge Payne did? 

When some one asked Judge Payne why he 
had given up this large income for Red Cross 
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work, he answered: “‘Why? Because service 
is the highest expression of the human heart 


and mind. And as for the income which I ~ 


gave up, I am drawing now the largest salary 
of any man in the world—in personal satis- 
faction.”’ 

The story is told of Judge Payne, by the 
way, that one evening he attended a meeting 
of the board of George Washington Univer- 
sity, which was held to discuss the selection 
of a president to succeed William Miller Col- 
lier, who had resigned to accept a diplomatic 
post. He left the meeting to answer a tele- 
phone call from the White House, and when 
he arrived there President Harding asked 
whether Judge Payne would be willing to be- 
come chairman of The American Red Cross. 

He doesn’t tell it, but the President did: that 
Judge Payne finally agreed to take the job on 
condition that he be allowed to work without 
salary, and that he should pay all his own 
travelling expenses. His predecessor had re- 
ceived $27,000 and travelling expenses. 

The next morning representatives of the 
board of George Washington University called 
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on Judge Payne and informed him that after 
he had left the meeting the preceding evening 
the members had decided to invite him to 
become president of the university. 

‘“You are a few hours too late,’’ said the 
Judge. “‘I told the President last evening that 
I would accept the Chairmanship of The Red 
Cross.’’ 


VIII 


Few lawyers had the opportunity to amass 
a large fortune in their profession as had Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. He was given an illustra- 
tion of the size of such an income within his 
grasp when he accepted a refereeship in one 
large suit. Certainly large private means 
cannot be attributed to the Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

There is, in fact, not a member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who cannot 
reap a larger income off the bench than on it. 
There is not a member of the Cabinet who 
cannot triple and quadruple the meagre sal- 
aries given them by a grateful (?) people for 
their sacrifice. The Congress is full of men 
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who have sacrificed private interests for pub- 
lic service. Senator Couzens, of Michigan, is 
an example of a complete divorcement from 
business at the age of forty, as in the case of 
Secretary Hoover. “‘I quit then,’’ he says, 
‘because a man at forty is young enough to 
change his point of view. After that age, his 
mind and habits are apt to begin to become 
inflexible.’ He was a man of millions when 
he retired from the automobile business. 
‘‘Exactly,’’ says some one. “‘That is why 
he could afford to retire.’’ True. But that 
was also a good reason, held by many equally 
wealthy in the automobile business to-day, 
why he need not have undertaken the onerous 
tasks of public service. He could have loafed 
and travelled with his millions. Others have 
and are doing so. 

Certainly General Dawes could easily make 
his time more financially productive in his 
banking interests in Chicago than in the occu- 
pancy of a position which the late Vice- 
President Marshall described as “‘having a fit. 
You know it is going on, but you can’t say 
a word!” 
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IX 


“The lure of politics,’’ some will argue. By 
no means. No group of men, I venture to say, 
can be found anywhere who have a more 
clearly defined and deeply rooted distaste for 
politics than men like Secretary Hoover, Secre- 
tary Mellon, Attorney-General Sargent, Judge 
Payne, General Dawes, and practically the en- 
tire roster of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They have a high sense of duty; of a 
regard for service, but not a tinker’s dam do 
they care for the muddy waters of politics. 
It isn’t politics that keep those men at the 
helm of their positions in Washington. They 
are not that kind. 

Does any one imagine for a single moment 
that a man of the acumen of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, whose single word of decision 
in one of his private interests becomes an un- 
disputed order of procedure, actually relishes 
a position wherein that same word is chal- 
lenged by a band of political marauders who 
would scuttle the Treasury of the people if he 
were not there as a watch-dog, and who have 
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the pathetic idea that they know the X Y Z 
of finance, when the man whose word they 
question has forgotten more about wise finance 
than they will ever know? There is no relish 
in that situation. But he is there, and he stays 
there, praise be! despite the hecklings of men 
so stnall as to recall the characterization of 
Henry Ward Beecher of a man who was con- 
stantly attacking him in public. Mr. Beecher’s 
friends tried to prevail upon him to answer 
his critic. “‘I know,’’ replied Mr. Beecher. 
“I was tempted to spank him once. But do 
you tealize that when I got him across my 
knee I found God had made him so small that 
there was no place upon which I could rest 
my hand?”’ 


x 


I watched with a good deal of interest dur- 
ing the past year the actual peddling of the 
headship of a work of service in Washington 
peculiarly responsible and potential. So far as 
I know, it was offered to six men, all of whom 
could easily have afforded, so far as finances 
were concerned, the sacrifice of their personal 
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interests. But not one had the courage of the 
acid test. The seventh man accepted, sacri- 
ficing an income of $150,000 a year. He is now 
filling the position. It carries a salary of 
$10,000 a year, which he promptly divided 
between two assistants whom he wanted, and 
who could not live on the salaries affixed to 
the positions. These two men do not know 
that their salaries practically come from their 
chief. Nor is it likely that the public will ever 
know of the sacrifice which this man has 
made. He refuses even to let me mention the 
work, let alone his name. 

Not much “‘lure of politics’’ about that sort 
of a man! 


XI 


This queer slant of belittling the motives of 
men who serve the public, attributing some 
ulterior reason, is very curious. Some large 
gift is announced from Mr. Rockefeller, for 
example, and it is met with the comment: 
‘“Well, he can afford it.’’ Of course he can. 
But there are scores of wealthy men who also 
can ‘‘afford it,’’ but whom it is practically 
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impossible to separate from their money. Mr. 
Rockefeller does not have to give. He can, if 
he chooses, keep his money, as do these other 
men. Were he so to elect, the public would 
criticize him for his penuriousness, as it did 
Russell Sage. Now, when he does give, and 
with a generous as well as a discriminating 
hand, the fact is minimized. In Heaven’s name, 
why? 

I have no sympathy with this inclination 
to belittle the service that such a man as Mr. 
Rockefeller renders with and through his 
means. I am referring now to the younger 
Mr. Rockefeller. There has been less of this 
spirit of late on the part of the public, fortu- 
nately, and I wonder if it is not because of the 
quality which has recently distinguished Mr. 
Rockefeller’s giving: a quality, it seems to me, 
that has not heretofore been present, bespeak- 
ing a personality of growing penetration and 
sweep of horizon. No man has himself grown 
more with his contributions to service than 
has John D. Rockefeller, Junior, and, as I un- 
derstand it, his time is being more and more 
given to his altruistic interests and less to his 
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business. He has not actually retired from 
practical affairs, but from his benefactions, 
constant and more and more widely-horizoned, 
it can easily be seen that they must almost 
completely absorb his time, despite the fact 
that he has organized Foundations to carry 
his benefactions into effect. Relieved of the 
details of his service though he may be, it is 
he who in the first thought and the final word 
must direct his giving. There is no question- 
ing the worthiness of the quality of citizen- 
ship which Mr. Rockefeller presents to the 
country for the best interests of which he gives 
his time and money. The pity of it is that 
newspaper proprietors do not put a stop to the 
shafts of cheap wit which are allowed to be 
printed with the Rockefeller benefactions. 

It is not my privilege to personally know 
Mr. Rockefeller: I have never sought his con- 
tribution for any object, nor is it likely that 
I shall have occasion to do so. Hence I can 
write of him impartially: as one of the large 
American public looking on at the service 
which he is rendering his fellow men. 
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XII 


It is sometimes contended that every Rocke- 
feller gift is tagged with the name of the donor, 
as was the case of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts. The 
simile hardly holds true, however. It was 
generally conceded that Mr. Carnegie’s desire 
to have his name over the entrance to each li- 
brary came from a personal gratification. With 
the Rockefellers I have excellent authority in 
stating that the family name attached to the 
Foundations arises from no such feeling, but 
rather out of a desire for a clearly defined legal 
definition. Nor is every gift made by the 
younger Mr. Rockefeller tagged with his name. 
I happen to know of several large benefactions 
by him that are not even known to the public. 
If his larger bequests are blazoned forth in the 
press, it is by no means always of his own 
desire; sometimes, in fact, quite contrary to it. 
It seems to me, however, that this whole 
point is a minor one, and unworthy of its 
projection with Mr. Rockefeller’s devotion to 
service. Suppose it were all true. What of it? 
Mr. Carnegie’s libraries are none the less effi- 
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cient in their work because his name is over 
their entrances. Besides, it is a greater credit 
to have one’s name attached to a Library or 
a Foundation than it is to a rifle or a revol- 
ver, and yet no one criticizes Mr. Remington 
or Mr. Colt for stamping their names on every 
one of these instruments of destruction. There 
might well be ground for criticism in such 
cases. 


XI 


I am not addicted to the use of Exhibits A 
and B, and I do not mean to acquire the habit 
in this writing. But, from a point of service, 
let us contrast the picture of the Rockefeller 
benefactions to the use of wealth by Mr. 
Henry Ford. I want to be quick to say that 
I am not writing of Mr. Ford in any spirit 
of criticism. Having earned every dollar of 
his wealth, he has the right to do with it as 
he pleases. Nor is it safe to say of Mr. Ford, 
or of any other wealthy man, that “‘he does 
nothing with his money,’’ as is so often said. 
I have no doubt, if the truth were known, 
that Mr. Ford gives of his money far more 
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freely than is generally believed. But the gen- 
eral impression is that his benefactions are few. 
He may, of course, argue that in what he 
produces he serves his fellow men. And he 
would be right. While I am, personally, too 
susceptible to noises to derive any pleasure 
from riding in Mr. Ford’s car, there is no 
question but that this product of his manu- 
facturing gifts has done incalculable service in 
bringing about family enjoyments, in taking 
millions of people into the open, in giving them 
a closer idea of their country, and in doing 
away with the frightful isolation of outlying 
communities. It is safe to say, also, that since 
the invention of the McCormick reaper there 
has not been a single contribution more directly 
valuable to agriculture than Mr. Ford’s trac- 
tor. And-now with his manufacturing mind 
centring on the sea and the air, I do not 
doubt but he will make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the harnessing of both of these little 
known elements to vast practical uses. He 
has, likewise, made a contribution to the re- 
watds of labor such as no other single man 
ever thought of. He has also, I understand, 
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even from prejudiced railroad men,’ made a 
definite contribution to the science of railroad 
management. All this is public service, Out- 
side of his direct business, he has created what 
I am informed is a wonderful hospital, now 
almost self-sustaining: no mean achievement. 
His purchase and preservation of the Wayside 
Inn, and furnishing it with the furniture of 
the period, is a commendable contribution to 
historical preservation. He takes pride in say- 
ing, I believe, that he has made the Inn finan- 
cially self-sustaining, which it is his conten- 
tion every institution of whatever sort can be 
made. I cannot help wishing, for the benefit 
of those of us who are interested in symphony 
orchestras, and who are baffled by their deficits, 
that he might take hold of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and point the way to a self- 
sustaining organization of that sort. I have 
been informed that Mr. Ford has expressed 
the opinion that he has ‘‘no use for music.” 
That may well be. There are thousands who 
ate like him in that respect. But others have 
a distinct use of and love for it, and real ser- 
vice is never confined to the factors in life 
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which appeal solely to our own ideas and re- 
actions. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Ford, nor ever having seen him to my 
knowledge, but I believe he would be the first 
to agree with me that this world would be a 
sorry place to live in without the art which 
has refreshed, uplifted, and appealed to the 
better side of human nature perhaps more than 
any of its sister arts. An element in life which 
can do this cannot be dismissed by any man 
by saying that “‘he has no use’’ for it. Be- 
sides, there is always the question whether 
Mr. Ford said it. A man who loves the old 
hymns and melodies of the past as he does, 
and feels their refreshment in his life is not 
likely to bite the hand that feeds him! 


XIV 


It is true, also, that we do not grow accus- 
tomed to money, or learn its best uses, until 
we have had it for a time. Up to a certain 
point, there is a tremendous fascination in its 
acquirement. The Ford wealth is new in com- 
parison with the Rockefeller wealth. There 
is also a petiod of accumulation in a wealthy 
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man’s life, which precedes the period of dis- 
bursement. It is only after a certain period we 
learn that money has of itself no value: happi- 
ness in its possession is only attained by the 
method we adopt of spending or giving it. 
The giving of money is something that must 
be learned: it is an acquired art. Once ac- 
quired, it is astonishing how it soon becomes 
a habit, and how it singularly works out that 
the more a man gives the more seems to come 
to him. I sometimes wonder if the surest way 
to acquire more money does not lie in the 
direction of constantly giving more. The Bib- 
lical promise of ‘‘to him that hath [and gives] 
shall be given’’ certainly seems to work out 
in the acquisition of money when one gives, 
as well as in the acquisition of faith. I deem 
it not a rash prophecy that when Henry Ford 
becomes less absorbed in invention and manu- 
facture, when, having already conquered the 
land, he likewise conquers the sea and air, he 
is likely to give his attention to a conquest 
of his wealth. When he does, I venture to 
predict that it will result in a method of giv- 
ing fully as scientific as are now his methods 
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of manufacture. Or, it may come through the 
medium of his son, who has already begun 
to train his mind in the direction of wise giv- 
ing, both of himself and of his means. 

My one feeling of terror about the conquests 
Mr. Ford has now in contemplation is that 
those of us who are thrilled into silence by a 
glorious sunset may soon be deprived of those 
golden moments by a cloud of Mr. Ford’s air 
flivvers in the foreground. If an unbroken 
sunset or a sunrise is to be denied us, if the blue 
dome of a sunlit sky is to be hereafter dotted 
with air Fords, or if our vision and minds are, 
in the near future, to be confused between stars 
and specks of light from flying Fords, I suppose 
we will have to adjust ourselves to the newly 
dotted heavens, and add it to our catalogue 
of signs of progress. I presume the practical 
way of looking at such a possible, yes prob- 
able transformation is that only a vast minor- 
ity of folk ever sense the existence of a sunset, 
except for the darkness which follows it, or 
are ever conscious of the splendor of the blue- 
dome sky by day or a starlit heaven by night. 
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“Immortality is that which we leave behind in—our 
name and our work. What, then, shall be the quality 


f P) > 
of each FULLER 


OUR NAME AND OUR WORK 


I 


Ir is a curious element in this question of 
service: the spirit of unintelligent and carping 
criticism which it arouses. The argument is 
sometimes advanced that this criticism comes 
from disordered minds. But this is not so. 
Take the case of George W. Perkins. How 
many times has it been said to me by men, 
admittedly intelligent, that Mr. Perkins should 
never have retired from business: that he de- 
generated by reason of this step, and that it 
was the direct cause of his passing away. 
These critics of Mr. Perkins fail to take into 
account the fact that he was absorbed in pub- 
lic service long before he left J. P. Morgan 
and Company. Way back in 1899 he began 
his monumental service of preserving the 
35,000 acres of the present Palisades Interstate 
Park, then rapidly being made a public eye- 
sore because of the commercial interests turn- 
ing the beautiful Palisades into ugly quarries. 
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It was no small matter to collect twelve mil- 
lion dollars for this wonderful piece of work, 
but Mr. Perkins did it. It was because his 
hands were too full for both that Mr. Perkins 
decided to give the rest of his life to public 
service, and it was because of his ceaseless ac- 
tivities that he paid the price of his life. It 
is the rankest kind of injustice to his memory 
to say that after his retirement Mr. Perkins’s 
life was not full enough for his active mind. 
It was too full. If his passing can be directly 
traceable to any single cause, it is to his pro- 
digious and untiring war work as the leading 
influence on the National War Council of 
therY¥: M..C.A. 

It is a significant fact, entirely overlooked 
by these unintelligent critics, that when such 
a man as George W. Perkins passed away there 
was precious little said in the fulsome articles 
which appeared everywhere in the press about 
his banking association; nine-tenths of the 
obituaries devoted themselves to his activities 
after retirement. 

This was true as well of his partner, Henry 
P. Davison. Much might have been said of 
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his acumen as a banker, but infinitely more 
emphasis was laid, and justly so, upon his 
Red Cross work, which won for him a lasting 
place in the hearts of the American people. 
I notice, too, that the memorials conceived in 
his memory are for his humanitarian service 
rather than for his work in Wall Street. 

From a reading of the tributes paid to Cyrus 
W. Field when he passed away one might in- 
fer that he was never in business. 

The memorials erected to Stephen Girard 
ate not because he was great as a metchant. 

Business triumphs make poor memorials of 
men. 


II 


I do not think that the business acumen of 
a man like Nathan Straus will be particularly 
glorified when he passes away. What his com- 
mentators will remember is his wonderful work 
for unfortunate humanity which he has done, 
and, happily, is still doing: a work which has 
been distinguished because of the presence of 
the quality of self-help to those for whom its 
benefits are intended to reach. No single man 
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has, perhaps, done more in the last forty years 
for the better health of children, and for those 
men and women who were unemployed or 
homeless, than has Mr. Straus. Yet he never 
gave his milk, coal, or lodging quarters. His 
invariable rule has been that folk, however 
poor, should either pay for what they got or 
earn it. Only in the case of physicians who 
practised among the poor or charitable insti- 
tutions, did Mr. Straus depart from his rule. 
When one thinks how grocers formerly re- 
tailed their milk dipped from large cans, and 
the present method of milk sold in individual 
bottles, Mr. Straus has a marvellous life-saving 
record that is impossible to estimate. Through 
seventeen milk and coal stations and four 
lodging-houses Mr. Straus has operated, not 
only by supplying milk and coal, a bed and a 
breakfast, but he began through these agen- 
cies to educate the people to the value of the 
pasteurization of milk. We accept now this 
method of the treatment of milk as if it always 
existed, whereas when Mr. Straus began his 
propaganda, thirty-three years ago, the prin- 
ciple was unknown and, except in laboratories, 
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untried. How many lives of children have been 
saved from tuberculosis by this crusade against 
bacteria-infected milk no records can or ever 
will show. It has been given to few men to 
be spared to see the results of his marvellous 
work as has been the privilege of Nathan 
Straus. No man of his generation has been 
more successful in pointing the way to the 
truest service to a larger number of people: to 
help people to help themselves. And this will 
be the capstone of his monument. 


Ill 


There is in modern life an exceptionally 
happy illustration of how a man can translate 
his business experience and ability into a singu- 
larly effective and lasting monument for his 
fellow men. I cannot now recall a more ap- 
propriate gift than the recent monumental con- 
tribution made by George F. Baker to the 
School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University. With his means derived from in- 
dustry and finance, what better applied gift 
could possibly be made by this far-seeing 
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banker than of affording an opportunity to 
thousands of young men of the future to se- 
cure accurate and clearly defined teaching along 
the lines of business in an institution which 
had demonstrated a successful occupancy of 
its field? If ever a correctly applied contribu- 
tion was made, this represents it. Of course, 
Mr. Baker has demonstrated before his spirit 
of public service, but this particular contribu- 
tion will always place his name high on the 
roll of America’s far-seeing and discerning 
benefactors. Here is a method of public ser- 
vice by which a man can harness his business 
experience to a contribution for mankind 
which may appropriately perpetuate his busi- 
ness success in the gratitude of the thousands 
who follow him and profit by his achieve- 
ments in the world of finance. 


IV 


I like very much, too, the picture of public 
service which the work of V. Everitt Macy 
represents. Here is a man, born of wealthy 
parents, who studied to be an architect. He 
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never practised, because he found himself a 
director in this bank: in that trust company 
and several industrial concerns: some twenty 
in all. One day he made up his mind that the 
poor and criminal of Westchester County, 
where he was born, were not rightly treated. 
Instead of deciding, as well he might have 
done, to make more money, or sail a yacht, 
or race a string of ponies, he made up his mind 
to have himself elected Commissioner of the 
Poor. He resigned from his different direc- 
torates, and went to his job, and, of course, 
did it. After he did a master-work with the 
poor and sick, he resigned, and has been busy 
at other projects ever since—as fine a type of 
the altruistic mind and soul working for the 
betterment of his fellow-kind as there is to- 
day in America. 

Colonel Edward M. House is a conspicuous 
example of a man whose particular ability 
could make for him a comfortable fortune. 
His main effort has been to keep intact the 
lands in Texas which his father left him. 
When the War reduced the buying power of 
the dollar, Colonel House had to sell some of 
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his Texan holdings, whereas no man was in 
a better position than he to make the War a 
decisive factor in his fortunes, if he had so 
elected. Opportunities were his on every hand, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the War reduced 
his income, and it was not large at that. But 
the love of government and the desire to 
quietly serve have meant more to this Texas 
man than money, and at a limited income, 
he spends every hour of his days in service. 
There is a very fine spirit, too, in the work 
of Norman H. Davis, who gave so much time 
and service to the Government during the 
War, and has not only continued that public 
service since the War, but has enlarged it. 
‘I do not believe,’’ said this busy lawyer re- 
cently,-‘‘that any one gets much out of life 
except by doing something for others. The 
only real inner satisfaction I get is in trying 
to do what seems to be my duty, and I cannot 
feel that it is my duty to work for myself.’’ 
Quietly said, but it is difficult to find a finer 


and more complete anaylsis of a man’s better 
self. 
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Vv 


These are all conspicuous examples of pub- 
lic service which it requires no research to 
bring to the mind of a chronicler of those who 
have quit themselves as men. 

Yet how plainly inadequate is such a list. 

The story of the public service which George 
Eastman is rendering is really a romance of 
itself. It is nothing short of folly to take 
such a life as that of Mr. Eastman and the 
benefactions of enormous potentiality which 
he has created and dismiss them in a paragraph. 
The only justification is that Mr. Eastman’s 
rematkable work is so well known that merely 
a mention of his name brings to mind his gifts 
and the service which he has put behind his 
giving. 

VI 
New York presents practically an endless 


list of men who are devoting themselves either 


fully or partly to service. 
Take Robert W. De Forest, as an example, 
and few men are doing more discriminating 
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work in the world of art in his active interest 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the 
benefactions of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and in the other organizations to which his 
time and effort are unsparingly given. 

Otto H. Kahn is another instance. Busy as 
a banker, and yet giving generously of his 
days to the interests of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and of dramatic and artistic 
movements in which his part is little known 
and rarely revealed. His partner, Felix M. 
Warburg, is another man immersed in affairs 
of civic betterment. 

Owen D. Young had scarcely returned from 
his work abroad in connection with the Dawes 
plan to resume his position as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the General Electric 
Company before requests came pouring down 
upon him to enlist his services in this and 
that work outside of his position. To the in- 
terests of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations he gives hours of his 
time, and travels to this city and that to make 
speeches in its behalf. 

The story of the service rendered by the 
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Lewisohns and the Guggenheims would alone 
constitute a chapter in the contributions which 
these idealistic Jews make to public service. 

Consider such busy lawyers as George W. 
Wickersham, Louis Marshall, Henry L. Stim- 
son, John W. Davis, William B. Roulstone, 
George Gordon Battle, Everett Colby, and a 
score of others who are deep in large interests, 
national and international, that call for their 
time, thought, and judgment. 

The public service which Elihu Root ren- 
ders in the part which he quietly plays in 
some of the large questions in the minds of 
Presidents, legislators, civic bodies, and legal 
organizations is the astonishment of his friends 
and intimates, who see a man at eighty-two 
functioning in the fullest strength of his in- 
tellectual powers. 

Harry H. Flagler and Clarence H. Mackay 
are examples of the practical business men im- 
mersed in the encouragement of symphonic 
music: in one case, the sole support of an en- 
tire orchestra: in the other, almost the sup- 
port of another. 

The fingers on both hands cannot count the 
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interests of Doctor George F. Kunz outside of 
his business. . 


vil 


Take the case of Irving T. Bush, perhaps 
one of the busiest men in New York with his 
vast Bush Terminal interests. Yet he finds it 
possible to give prodigally of his time to his 
Chamber of Commerce work: to the interests 
of the Netherland-America Foundation: his 
Grand Central Art Gallery hobby, and his de- 
sire to bring about clearer international un- 
derstandings between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Even include such men as Herbert H. Leh- 
man, George D. Pratt, Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Raymond Fosdick, John H. Finley, Francis 
Lewis Slade, Henry S. Brooks, Felix Adler, 
Robert Moses, Henry Gregory, Anson P. At- 
terbury, Homer Folks, who so poignantly 
says: “It is really painful to see a successful 
man devoting himself through the years, in 
body and soul, to the dreary details of busi- 
ness ot professional life, particularly as the 
ending time comes hastening toward him’’; 
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Cleveland H. Dodge, George J. Hecht, Edward 
F. Harkness, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight 
W. Morrow, Anson Phelps Stokes, William 
Church Osborn, Cornelius Bliss, Henry Mor- 
genthau, August Heckscher. In reality, there 
is a distinct story of service to be told in each 
name. 

Any New Yorker can easily supply to this 
inadequate list names of men giving gener- 
ously of their time and means to the highest 
forms of service: names, too, conspicuous in 
the public eye. 

It. is easy enough to begin such a list. But 
where is one to end? 


VII 


My research friend was determined, how- 
ever, and offered to attempt an inquiry all 
over the country. So he set his researchers at 
work, and it must be confessed that he fer- 
reted out an array of men that is impressive, 
and gave me, as it will others I think, a sense 
of astonishment at the wide-spread movement 
on the part of business men toward service. 
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What this research revealed in the way of 
names, and an unexpected and more important 
point which it disclosed, I try to tell in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
“THE MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING”’ 


“And, step by step, . . . 
I see the steady gain of man.” 
WHITTIER 


“THE MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING’”’ 
I 


Ir can only be a glance. 

My friend’s research early proved that fact 
to his own satisfaction, and certainly to mine. 
It has happened before that an investigation 
has brought to light something else than its 
primary purpose. This is exactly what hap- 
pened in the country-wide research for informa- 
tion for this material. The effort covered the 
best part of a year. But it was not long under 
way before it was seen that to secure even an 
approach to a complete list of business men 
who were giving their time, in part or in 
whole, to service, was a practical impossibility. 
The reason for this arose out of the more im- 
portant disclosed fact that the number of such 
men was far greater than even the most care- 
ful student of civic affairs had imagined. 


II 


It was found on every hand that there was 
a distinct and wide-spread movement among 
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successful men to give of themselves and their 
means to an extent that was nothing short of 
astonishing. 

The question naturally arose: ‘What is back 
of this tendency? It was not so formerly.”’ 

It was not. Distinctly not. 

Time was, and it is not long ago either, 
when the father gathered for the son to waste. 
But the researchers reported from every side 
that a new consciousness has come to the 
man who has made and accumulated, and we 
are seeing only the dawning period. There 
came forth from these men personal and direct 
corroboration of what had up to this time 
been accepted as only a theory: that there has 
come into the minds of men the conviction 
that their ability and means constituted a 
public trust, and that money received in large 
sums from the public should flow back to that 
public. The direct expression was several 
times made that wealth and the ability to ac- 
cumulate it are beginning to be regarded in 
the sense of stewardship: not as personal pos- 
sessions “‘to have and to hold.’’ There is 
going on more than many imagine a distinct 
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self-leveller of wealth. Back to the construc- 
tive uses of mankind are going larger and 
larger sums each year. Not by legacy. Men 
are giving away their wealth themselves, and 
they are giving themselves with their wealth. 
They are not leaving their means to be dis- 
posed of by executors or assigns. “‘If I had 
the gift to make money,”’ they are arguing, 
“why can’t I acquire the gift of giving it 
away?’ They are acquiring it.. But they are 
not finding this to be as easy a gift to acquire 
as was the accumulation of money. To give 
where the giving will not weaken is extremely 
difficult. 


Til 


It was quickly discovered that it is this new 
' idea of a personal distribution of their wealth 
and the growing desire to give their abilities 
with their wealth that account for the increas- 
ing number of men who are retiring from busi- 
ness and making the art of translating their 
wealth into serviceable uses an actual study 
for the balance of their lives. It is a deep- 
rooted instinct that is coming to the surface 
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with men: stronger than any logic, and sounder 
than any human reason. It is coming from 
the inner selves of men. 

These men are sensing the great truth that 
after years of gathering money they find there 
is a terrible emptiness in what they have so 
industriously garnered, and that the only hap- 
piness in money lies in what it can do for 
others. 

It is one of the most significant and healthi- 
est movements of the day: this moving back 
of wealth to its sources. The higher grow the 
piles of wealth the more rapid will become 
the levelling process, and the more universal 
will be the flow of the wealth back to the 
public out of which it came. 


IV 


An extremely interesting fact disclosed by 
the research, partial though it was, was the 
number of men who have been lured away 
from their business, in part or in whole, by 
the increasing number of what are called Com- 
munity Chests. It would seem as if no single 
factor of recent times has done so much to 
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enlist the service of men in welfare work as 
the idea conveyed in these Community Chests. 
It is a significant fact how this attempt to 
place charity-giving on a business basis seems 
to have appealed to business men. Under the 
old system of a score or more of organizations 
singly appealing for funds, the idea was gen- 
erally passed up by men as a matter belonging 
more to women’s activities. It was regarded 
as symphonic music used to be: “‘something 
for women.’’ The moment the practical idea 
was injected into the situation of a merger 
securing the funds for all the organizations of 
a city under one head, in one “‘drive,’’ busi- 
ness men became interested. Here was a prac- 
tical idea that they could understand. It at- 
tracted. It seemed to challenge men, and they 
decided that they would like to have a try 
at it. To-day the leading business men in 
every community which has a Chest are de- 
voting literally weeks and months at a time 
pursuing research work into the efficiency of 
institutions, scrutinizing budgets, and finding 
themselves actually fascinated with a new 
vision for the promotion and working out of 
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an idea. Not only are these men found ab- 
sotbed in this preliminary work, but the mo- 
ment the campaign for funds is on, it finds 
these men ready to neglect their business and 
other affairs. The Community Chest has 
proved that men’s attention to a work of ser- 
vice can be successfully challenged and ob- 
tained where the idea contains a germ of prac- 
tical efficiency and invites the same capacity 
for solving problems which they daily meet 
in business. 


V 


To accurately and fully catalogue these men, 
however, is an impossibility. The number is 
too great. Take Cleveland as an example. 
The research brought out the names of some 
twenty-five men conspicuous for their public 
work in that city, whereas the actual num- 
ber would be closer to two hundred and fifty. 
The statement will, in all probability, be hotly 
challenged, but after a close study of city life 
I can see no city on the American horizon in 
which there is a more wide-spread and de- 
pendable civic spirit than exists in Cleveland. 
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It matters not what Cleveland decides to un- 
dertake in the way of a municipal experiment, 
it is a rare instance where its remarkable group 
of public-spirited citizens does not carry it 
through. Cleveland presents a peculiarly strik- 
ing instance of how the Community Chest 
idea has brought out men into public service. 
It raises, through this Chest, annually over 
four million dollars—a prodigious sum fora city — 
of Cleveland’s population. Nor is this total 
brought about by large gifts. It is composed 
of the gifts of 426,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren of Greater Cleveland. Other cities have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to combine 
all their agencies, Jewish and Christian, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, in one fund. In Cleveland 
all are under the banner of its Community Fund. 
It has in this Community Fund idea pointed 
the way to over two hundred other communi- 
ties. The secret is naturally efficient organiza- 
tion, and the secret of efficient organization is, 
of course, men. Cleveland has both. To men- 
tion the men who are giving their time, wholly 
orf in part, to this and other works of public 
service would be to print a list of ‘‘Who’s 
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Who in Cleveland.’’ The city has not, as yet, 
many examples like that of F.W. Ramsey, who 
has actually retired from business to devote all 
his time to civic projects, but there is in Cleve- 
land, as in no other city that I know of, a long 
procession of business men of the present 
headed for full-time civic work in the near 
future. It is distinctly in the making. It is 
already the most efficient civic group in the 
country. What such a group will be when, 
say, fifteen or twenty of its men give up busi- 
ness and devote their entire time to the inter- 
ests of their city, as they will—and the day is 
not far off—is an interesting conjecture. It 
will be an exhilarating picture to watch! I 
would like to live in Cleveland. 


VI 


What is true of Cleveland is proportionately 
true of all the cities. No research can com- 
pletely catalogue the men who have either 
entirely retired from business, who are arrang- 
ing their affairs shortly to retire, or who are 
giving so much of their time to the service of 
their fellows that the proportion of their time 
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devoted to business is growing less each year. 
Many of these men have unquestioned posi- 
tions in the cities where they live, and are 
doing distinctive work. 

Take, in Detroit, such a man as Gustavus 
D. Pope, the President of the Community 
Fund, who retired from business some seven 
years ago and has devoted himself to one pub- 
lic project after another. ‘‘ Wealth and ability 
are pieces of good fortune,’’ says Mr. Pope, 
““not to confine to one’s self when bestowed, 
but to be shared with others.”’ 

I was watching William H. Murphy, also of 
Detroit, not long ago, and I have not fora long 
time seen a man whose expression gave out such 
happiness and satisfaction with life, and whose 
kindliness was so clearly revealed in his face. 
I had heard much of Mr. Murphy’s altruistic 
work with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
but I had never seen or met him until, without 
any idea of his identity, I saw his face fairly 
aglow with happiness from afar and asked who 
he was. 

David A. Brown is another name that stands 
high in Detroit for his civic work. He is still 
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associated with his business, but the major 
portion of his time is given over to social 
welfare movements. 

But these three men, by no means, represent 
Detroit. 

In Boston there is, of course, Edward A. 
Filene, whose work has become national and 
international. There is, too, the work of his 
brother, A. Lincoln Filene, which, if more 
removed from the public eye than the work of 
his brother, is not the less effective. 

Elliot Wadsworth belongs, too, to Boston, 
although his greatest work has been done in 
Washington. For nine years has Mr. Wads- 
worth worked for and served his country, re- 
linquishing a desirable connection with Stone 
& Webster to devote himself to the Red 
Cross, and to the problems of government 
finance, resigning only recently the position 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Even 
if he now feels the necessity of returning to 
business, he has drunk so deep of the cup of 
public service that he will probably never 
again be content to devote his full time to 
affairs of the counting-house. 
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Jump to Kansas City, and you have William 
Volker arranging his business so that its re- 
sponsibilities will fall on younger shoulders, 
in order that the head of the business may 
have more time for his municipal, child wel- 
fare, educational, and public welfare interests. 


Vil 


Out in Youngstown, Ohio, there is Justice 
John H. Clarke resigning from the Supreme 
Court of the United States in order to give all 
his time to the cultivation of public opinion 
looking toward world peace. 

Cincinnati prides itself, and wisely, on the 
outstanding and unselfish service constantly 
coming from such of its citizens as Charles 
Taft, F. A. Geier, A. E. Anderson, who are 
working for the betterment of the people of 
their city. Yet these three men are only types 
of many more. 

Chicago presents a small host of men work- 
ing unselfishly for the public interest. 

Julius Rosenwald naturally heads the list of 
the men who have made Chicago conspicu- 
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ously famous for something more than its 
stock-yards, and has given the world one of 
the most striking instances of broad-minded 
citizenship by the example of a man of the 
Jewish creed carrying near his heart the wel- 
fare of the negro race—an example perhaps 
unequalled in the annals of large-minded ser- 
vice. ; 

Samuel Insull is an extremely interesting 
Chicago example of a so-called hard-boiled 
business man suddenly emerging from amid a 
railroad, industrial, and public utility atmos- 
phere, and assuming the direction of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, giving to his adopted 
city and nation (he was born in England) a 
quality of opera second only to that given in 
New York, and securing each year from the 
wealthy residents of Chicago a large deficit to 
cover its cost. 


Vill 


In Buffalo the work of Chauncey M. Hamlin 
in connection with the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science, the City Planning Association, 
and his Children’s Playground activities pre- 
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sents a splendid instance of a man’s civic ser- 
vice at the expense of his private interests. 
There has also come into the life of Buffalo 
the new Foundation to quickly meet needy 
cases, created by William J. Conners. 

Outstanding in the educational work of 
Portland, Oregon, is the service constantly 
rendered by William F. Woodward, who con- 
tinued on a money-making career until he 
reached a point where the roads forked and 
the disposition of his business interests fol- 
lowed with an ever-increasing mental horizon. 

It is interesting to see how the work of the 
Boy Scouts has attracted the service of pro- 
fessional men like Clarence H. Howard, of 
Saint Louis, Doctor Charles D. Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, Bolton Smith in New York, and a 
long list distributed all over the country. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, there is the pub- 
lic service work constantly done by Judge 
Bingham outside of his newspaper, as well as 
in it, and the unusual quality of community 
service rendered by Mr. E. S. Tachan, regarded 
by many as the most valuable citizen not only 
of his city but of his state. 
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IX 


In Milwaukee, William H. Schuchardt found 
he had been made such a poor idler that when 
the War practically closed his successful office 
as an architect, he plunged into community 
work, and has never returned to his profession 
except in its employment for the benefit of 
the city. Arthur H. Anger is another Mil- 
waukeean who found his interest in the Boy 
Scouts interfering with his business, so he gave 
up the latter. And although other Milwaukee 
citizens, like Otto H. Falk, W. W. Coleman, 
Albert Friedmann, and August H. Vogel, have 

not retired from active business, a large por- 
tion of their time is given to questions of civic 
betterment. 

There is a distinct note for others in the way 
that Maurice Joseph gave up his business in 
Cincinnati. ‘I had become surfeited with 
work,’’ he says. “‘I was entirely satisfied with 
the money I was making, but not with my- 
self. I felt the need of inner compensation. 
I travelled for three years. But that didn’t 
fully satisfy.’’ Then he plunged into service, 
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and there he is. “I realized,’’ he says, “‘that 
if I were to develop, it must be in an effort to 
benefit mankind.”’ 

In Cincinnati, too, there is William J. Shro- 
der, who, when he worked out his philosophy 
about the creation of man, promptly gave 
up business and devoted himself to service. 
**Think of it,’’ he wrote once, ‘it took the 
forces of nature millions of years to produce a 
man. Can you imagine that this marvel was 
achieved merely so that man might make 
money, or power, or personal influence?”’ 


Xx 


Some three years ago, in Saint Louis, a man 
met the cross-roads in his life, as does every 
successful man. He was forty years of age. 
He was in the business of making bricks, and 
made them so well that his business grew by 
leaps and bounds. Then it was that Robert A. 
Doan took an accounting of himself. Ahead 
of him lay the road of wealth clear and un- 
obstructed save by its usual problems. He was 
making money fast, and could make it still . 
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faster. New opportunities faced him. ‘“‘It ts 
now, of perhaps never,’’ he argued. If he went 
deeper into business, seized the opportunities 
which beckoned so clearly, he might easily 
become so involved as to make a later retire- 
ment difficult: perhaps impossible. It was the 
‘‘acid test.’ He retired, and for ten years now 
he has expressed himself in those channels of 
setvice which have attracted him most. “‘I 
have had a joyful time ever since,’’ is his com- 
ment on the step. 


XI 


“There are two sides to this game,’’ said 
Robert S. Brookings, of Saint Louis, one day. 
“I have proved that I can make money. Now 
I am going to try the other side and see if I 
can spend it wisely.’’ He was forty-six, and 
the road for more money-making lay clear and 
straight ahead of him. He chose education as 
a means of expressing ‘‘the other side,’’ and 
it was not long before he was President of 
Washington University, which had a good 
record, Mr. Brookings felt, to build upon. 
And build he did, actively and efficiently. De- 
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partment after department was added: building 
followed building: students came in increasing 
- numbers: millions of dollars were sought and 
obtained, and a great university was clearly 
in the making and rapidly arriving. And all 
this time Mr. Brookings was giving himself 
to the civic interests of his city. His interest 
in books led to his presidency of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association and the erection of a 
new building for a library which quickly ex- 
panded under his energetic mind and discern- 
ing eye. Singing came next, and the Choral 
Society, and later the Symphony Society, came 
into being. Then, when the War came on, Mr. 
Brookings’s interest along industrial lines be- 
came intensified: he was put on the War In- 
dustries Board, one of the most efficient war 
organizations which functioned in Washington 
during the War. This led to his association 
with the Price Fixing Committee, and, with 
Mr. Baruch and Judge Lovett, there was cre- 
ated a highly efficient foreign purchasing Com- 
mission. This experience led successively to 
the creation of an Institute for Government 
Research, an Institute of Economics, finally 
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blossoming in the creation, at Washington in 
1923, of the Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government. 

All of which leaves little room for discus- 
sion as to whether Mr. Brookings has learned 
to play ‘‘the other side’’ of the game. 


XI 


Chicago has an interesting example of a 
man led out of the business world and into 
public service. It is that of Albert A. Sprague, 
who now writes on City Hall stationery in- 
stead of that of Sprague, Warner and Company, 
of which corporation he is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and where the outbreak of 
the War-found him. Then he enlisted in the 
Infantry, and at the close of the War he natu- 
tally felt he had served and was through. 
But his war experience had opened to his vi- 
sion a few local and national problems asso- 
ciated with the sick and wounded soldiers, 
and it was only after four years of hard work 
that he could convince himself that he had 
contributed his share to even a partial solution 
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of the questions involved. *‘Now I will return 
to my own desk,’’ thought Colonel Sprague. 
But here he found again that his experience in 
securing fair treatment for the soldiers of the 
War had opened his eyes to a lack of rightful 
municipal government, and a very needful 
change in the mayoralty of Chicago was im- 
minent. He enlisted in the campaign to elect 
Mayor Dever. Once more he turned to his 
desk of Chairman of the Board of his business, 
when he found, much to his surprise, that, 
having helped to elect a Mayor he had ac- 
cepted a responsibility for a successful admin- 
istration of that Mayor. The new Mayor te- 
minded him of it. Colonel Sprague could not 
see it quite so clearly. He was “‘slow in com- 
ing.’’ But, after two refusals, he found him- 
self, more to his own surprise than even that 
of his friends, applying business principles to 
the office of Commissioner of Public Works. 
And there he is to-day. ‘‘Just as soon, how- 
ever, as I am through with this job, Iam going 
back to my business.’’ But that is exactly what 
Colonel Sprague has said twice before. 
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XIII 


A unique career of service is that of Joseph 
Lee, of Boston, who has not retired from busi- 
ness, because he never entered the world of 
affairs. But nine out of ten men would have 
done so with a similar opportunity for their 
taking. For Mr. Lee’s father was the senior 
partner of the banking firm of Lee, Higginson 
and Company, foremost in its line then as it is 
to-day, and it was the secret hope of the 
father-banker that his son would follow in his 
footsteps. As a young man, the thought trou- 
bled him that what other men had to work 
for and earn would come to him unearned and 
not of his own making. He determined to 
solve the problem by not going into business 
and increasing the wealth which would come 
to him, but to devote himself and his means 
entirely to public service. This he did, and 
has done now for forty years, his chief inter- 
est being children and promoting a public 
playground movement in their behalf, which 
has now extended to seven hundred cities. 

Mr. Lee has a characteristic and consoling 
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philosophy for those engaged in public ser- 
vice, and the resultant criticism which inevi- 
tably comes with it. ‘‘No man,’’ he says, 
“will survive in public work who minds the 
names he is called. I do not mean such affec- 
tionate epithets as ‘fool’ or ‘anarchist,’ but 
the more grim designations of ‘worthy’ or 
‘well-meaning.’ Such designations are really 
not expressions of opinion as they are cries of 
pain—symptoms that you are getting some- 
where.”’ 


XIV 


Chicago affords an interesting example in 
Charles R. Crane of how a man can make his 
business serve the purpose of his own non- 
commercial development. Mr. Crane went into 
the business of his father, donning overalls and 
working his way up until he became its First 
Vice-President. He announced that his posi- 
tion should concern itself exclusively with the 
foreign business of the corporation, and there- 
upon started to set foot on practically every 
country in the world. His major interest was 
Asia. Then he turned his attention to Russia 
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and China successively. He is as much at home 
in some of the great foreign nations as he is 
on his home street in Chicago or on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, where he has latterly had 
his office. With his widened knowledge of the 
world, he brought something to the civic de- 
velopment of Chicago that other men did not 
have, and he has since contributed largely to 
the artistic and civic progress of his city. 

One of the comparatively younger cities of 
the West, Portland, Oregon, has developed a 
civic and artistic spirit which has begun to 
develop a group of men whose interest has be- 
come so intense in public recreation, the city’s 
musical advancement, its Rose Festivals, and 
its schooling facilities that it records three of 
its leading citizens as having recently given 
up business to devote all their time and effort 
to public service: J. P. Jaegar to civic work: 
E. M. Jaegar to the promotion of outdoor 
recreation, and William F. Woodward, as I 
recorded a few paragraphs back, to legislative, 
educational, and community service. 

A man at fifty who has been thrifty and ac- 
cumulated a sufficiency of this world’s goods 
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should retire so as to give the younger men 
associated with him a chance for his job, and 
enrich the rest of his own life by devoting his 
time to public service. This was, and is, the 
philosophy of Henry L. Mayer, who made his 
own act an example of his belief. He turned 
over a large business in Lincoln, Nebraska, to 
younger hands, moved to San Francisco, and 
the city on the Pacific Coast knows him as 
one of its most progressive citizens, with the 
interests of his adopted city his daily thought. 
Possessed of a peculiarly keen and trustworthy 
sense for business, tempting offers to enter into 
business have again and again come to this 
man of conviction during the past thirteen 
years that he has been out of harness. But to 
each and all go the same answer: ‘‘No, thank 
you: my time is too fully and happily occupied 
to add anything else.”’ 


XV 


It is seldom that a man erects hundreds of 
monuments to himself. But that is what 
Charles W. Garfield has done in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where trees by the score, shrubbery 
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numbered in hundreds, and gardens bespeak 
the public service of this man, who has chosen 
to talk and walk and work with his God in 
nature and awaken thousands to a sense. of 
civic beauty which, without his efforts, might 
never have been their now cherished possession. 

There is another man who has trees as his 
monument: in this case millions of them. 
That is Charles Lathrop Pack, who, from 
growing a simple patch of tomatoes, became 
interested in the growing of all outdoor things, 
and made forestry such a special study that he 
became an expert in this branch of service, 
and is devoting his life to it. It was Mr. Pack 
who originated the “war garden’’ idea during 
the War, and who can compute what he is 
responsible for in this single piece of public 
service, to say nothing of his idea, which he 
carried out, of sending millions of tree-seeds 
to France, England, Belgium, and Italy to re- 
forest their devastated areas? 


XVI 


Consider the satisfaction that this record 
must give a man as he looks back upon the 
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toad he has travelled: that practically every 
good public service achievement in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, during the past forty years has 
the name of James Logan connected with it. 
“I have only the greatest pity,’’ he has been 
heard to say, ‘“‘for the man who reaches old 
age and has only to look back upon the things 
that he did for himself and his own.’’ There 
is a life lesson in a few words. ‘‘Nothing in 
life matters much,’’ adds Mr. Logan, ‘‘except 
the opportunity to be of service to others.”’ 
Along exactly this same line is the life of 
Homer Gage, also of Worcester, illustrated in 
his own words: “That which affords a man the 
greatest satisfaction as he looks back over the 
course he has run, and makes him feel that per- 
haps, short as it is, life is well worth while, is 
Service. It is the most solid satisfaction in life.”’ 
A city like Denver is perhaps too young to 
present an array of men actually retired from 
business and devoting themselves to public 
service. But there is a goodly list in the Colo- 
tado city who are distinctly headed in that 
direction. Men like William P. McPhee, W. 
D. Downs, Charles Alfred Johnson, John W. 
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Morey, Clark Mitchell, T. A. Dines, Karl C. 
Schuyler, John Evans, Frederick W. Standart, 
Colonel A. E. Humphreys are all giving more 
and more of their time and effort and means 
for human service and coming to a realization 
of the obligations imposed upon good citizen- 
ship. 

In Baltimore we have Doctor William H. 
Welch, a man of consummate ability, who 
could easily have become a physician with a 
practice second to none, but chooses to con- 
tinue teaching others and giving his time to 
public service. 

It is generally conceded in Philadelphia that 
George Wharton Pepper could have easily led 
the bar of Philadelphia had he chosen to con- 
fine his advantages of birth, training, and abili- 
ties to his chosen profession. And truly the 
same can be said of his fellow Senator, David 
A. Reed, of Pittsburgh, who left a practice that 
many a lawyer might well envy. 


XVII 


It amuses in a way, but it also irritates, to 
receive a letter—I have had several, in fact— 
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which says, as does the one now lying before 
me: “You don’t find the Jews taking up this 
service idea of yours to the exclusion of their 
commercial pursuits!’ No? It would be diffi- 
cult to make a comparative list, but I will 
guarantee to name a Jew who is serving not 
only his own people but all mankind in Amer- 
ica, itrespective of race or creed, for every 
Christian who can be named. What a silly 
statement to make! And yet it is made all 
too often. If there is any single race of peo- 
ple in the world which is distinguished for 
their idealism, it is the Jewish people. Fancy 
the hole that would be made in the history 
of American service work if the Jews were 
withdrawn! How could the work of such 
Jews as Nathan Straus, the Lewisohns, the 
Guggenheims, Otto H. Kahn, Paul Warburg 
ot Bernard Baruch, to say nothing of a score 
of others, be duplicated in New York alone? 
Or that of Julius Rosenwald? Take that won- 
derful group of Jews in Philadelphia, with 
which I happen to be familiar: Jules Mast- 
baum, Joseph H. Hagedorn, Horace Stern, the 
Lit brothers, Ellis Gimbel and his family, the 
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Fleischer brothers and sister, Jacob Billikopf, 
Samuel S. Fels, Doctor Charles S. Hirsch, and 
it is difficult to match them evenly with Chris- 
tians of equal idealism. Yet in that city alone, 
it is a list conspicuous for its omissions. 

So goes the list: city by city. And yet, as I 
said at the start, the whole is only a glance, 
and the fleetest glance at that! 


XVIII 


But, argues a prominent business man—draw- 
ing a portrait of himself: 

“IT grant you all these men. But now sup- 
pose the case of a business man who feels that 
he can render greater service by remaining in 
business and giving himself over to raising 
the moral standards of his line of trade through 
the aims and purposes he sets for his organiza- 
tion. Is it not conceivable that a man may be 
so mentally constituted that he can perform 
a high type of service by retaining hold of 
the business which he knows and striking a 
keynote of a quality of dealing that will not 
only influence those associated with him, but 
those with whom he deals? Would you say 
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that such a man is outside the pale of service 
to his fellow men?” 

Indeed I would not. I have tried in a pte- 
vious chapter to outline my conviction that a 
business man, without actual retirement, can 
render service. I can go further than many in 
this respect. I know such service is possible. 
I have an illustration of it in my own family: 
that of my father-in-law, Mr. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. I am firm in the conviction that Mr. 
Curtis’s hobby—for it is a hobby—of buying 
newspapers and creating better ones and erect- 
ing beautiful buildings that become public 
monuments, without the actuating aim of 
profit, is distinctly an act of public service, 
direct and important. Naturally, with the 
pride of a business man, Mr. Curtis wants to 
see his newspapers succeed in an economic 
sense, but he creates with a distinct sense of 
setvice first, and profit second. And there are 
other men who are similarly serving along the 
lines which are most familiar to them. Such 
men often function and serve as effectively as 
do other men through gifts or actual volun- 
tary service through retirement from business. 
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XIX 


I have also in mind the man who, owing to 
family or organization reasons, actually ex- 
istent, cannot entirely let go of his business 
without distinct injury to the organization 
which he has created or built up. No man 
can, in justice to any group of employees who 
look for their livelihood to the initiative and 
steadiness of conduct of the man at the top, 
jeopardize those interests by retiring from such 
a business simply because he has amassed the 
personal means to do so—means which have 
come to him largely through the co-operation 
and service of his employees. 

The same is true of the man who has the urge 
for service and is not so financially situated as 
to cut himself—as yet—loose from the steady 
income which only a continuance in business 
makes possible to him. 

I grant these premises. But it must also be 
granted to me that in a number of instances 
these examples and conditions, rightful in these 
instances, are self-applied in scores of other 
cases as a shield rather than as a fact. There 
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ate business men in affairs to-day, known to 
every reader of this line, as they are known to 
me, who can retire: who should retire, but who 
simply won’t because of the sole desire to amass 
more money and secure more power. It is this 
type that I put into the pillory of public opin- 
ion. And that is where they are, exposed to 
public scorn, often unknown to themselves. 


XxX 


One thing is certain: this whole question of 
man’s service to his kind is to-day where it 
has never been in the public mind. Say what 
men will—and there are scores to whom this 
growing consciousness of service in other men 
is becoming an uncomfortable thought—men 
are being judged by different standards than in 
the past. It is not a quarrel with men as to 
what they shall do. It is simply that the 
period of ‘‘the public be damned”’ is over, and 
permanently over, too. The public is rapidly 
taking its rightful place with the man of 
ability and means who has a consciousness of 
personal responsibility. It is upon the public 
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that he has practised his ability, and brought 
that ability to its fullest power. It is from 
that public his means have come. It is to the 
better interests of that public, proportionately, 
that his ability and means must flow back: in 
its service: for its good. 


XXI 


‘“*To him that hath shall be given.”’ 

But the “‘hath’’ does not mean more of that 
possessed, but a proper understanding of the 
truth that private means are a public trust: not 
a possession to have and to hold; but a steward- 
ship that hath and gives. 

To such is given that only form of inner 
happiness of which comes “‘the light that 
shines in men’s faces.”’ 

They are the men of America. 

‘The men of light and leading.”’ 
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“We shall live and flourish in the youth we leave 
behind.”’ 


ADDISON 


“The only heritage we can really leave behind is that 
which, in name and deed, we leave to our children.”’ 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


‘““WHAT ELSE DID FATHER DO?’ 
I 


Tuere is one thing, however, that we men 
who are fathers must realize in this whole 
question, and it is an angle on the situation 
that is coming into the consciousness of some 
men, and is likely to be brought home to 
others. It is that this whole question of a suc- 
cessful man’s duty to some one else than him- 
self is confronting those of us who are fathers 
from a new and entirely unexpected source: 
that is, of having the standards of our lives 
measured by our children. 

Some of the older generation of men are 
beginning to find out that their sons and 
daughters are not looking at things in the 
same way as the parents have looked at them 
and are looking. 

It is already being brought home to these 
men who are beginning to read the hand- 
writing on the wall that when a man has 
accumulated a competence by the energy and 
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development of his ability and experience, he 
owes a duty to his family, who have stood by 
him, seen him through his troublous years, and 
who have sent him out into his world of 
achievement well fed, well cared for, and with 
the priceless stimulant of love to push him on: 
a duty to leave behind him, for them, a name 
that will stand for something else than the 
mere acquisition of money. 


II 


_ The next generation has already a much 
clearer idea of the real meaning of life than we 
ever had. Our sons and daughters are already 
beginning to see and discuss the view that there 
is something more to life than the mere mak- 
ing of money. These successors of ours are 
going to look back to our records and ask, as 
did one son recently: ‘Yes, I know that Father 
made a lot of money and built up a big business. 
But what else did he do?’’ That will be the 
acid test: ‘‘What else did Father do?’ That 
is the yardstick by which hundreds of present- 
day fathers will be measured, and our name and 
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out works will mean to our children exactly 
what we make that name stand for and the 
-works that we fashion with our hands. And, 
as things are, it will be merciless reckoning 
for some of us. The next generation is on the 
way to new ideas of responsibility. Every- 
where the signs are on the horizon. 


III 


The father who thoroughly considers the 
situation realizes, as he grows older, that his 
children are all that he has: they are his hopes; 
in them lies the perpetuation that is so close 
to every man. What else in the future have we, 
as fathers, that is worth while? It is solely 
and singly what our son is going to be; the 
kind of woman our girl will be. Our hearts 
ate centred on those thoughts. They are our 
dreams. Our prayers are fulfilled or not as our 
children develop or fail of development. It is 
all very well to expect much of them. But 
what do we give them to go by in our lives 
and our examples? A record of self-achieve- 
ment? Creditable. A man’s first thought and 
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ambition, as it should be. But what more? 
*‘What else did Father do?’ How will our 
record bear that question: the scrutiny of 
the son or daughter with an awakened civic 
conscience which already believes, and will 
realize more fully than ever in the years to 
come, that for a man to live a four-squared life 
he must have made the world a little better 
because he lived in it? This is not idle theory. 
It is a fact, a condition, a state of mind already 
with us. It is there in the minds of the young, 
and the times ahead will be conducive to the 
elaboration and cultivation of this measure- 
ment of a man’s life. ‘‘I know, I know,”’ said 
a twenty-four-year son to me the other day, 
‘““T have heard a lot about my father’s ability 
to make money and the money he has made. 
But I have been watching him, and I don’t see 
that he does much with it, except to use it to 
make more money.” 

“IT have been watching him.’’ That is the 
first sign; and hundreds of fathers, devoted to 
their families and hopeful of their sons, are 
to-day, unknown to themselves, being watched 
and their measures taken. In the balance of the 
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minds of their own are they being weighed, 
and it is up to them, and distinctly up to them, 
too, to decide how far they shall be found 
wanting. 


IV 


Here is an authentic instance which shows 
the way our sons ate going and the kind of 
experience that an increasing number of fathers 
will have in the future. 

A clear-eyed, clean-limbed young chap re- 
turned from his college graduation to his 
father’s home in the suburbs of a large Western 
city. 

That evening the father said: ‘‘Well, son, 
you're through college. Now what?’ 

“IT should like to go into civics in the city, 
Father,’’ was the answer. 

‘“Civics?’’ echoed the father, laying down 
the paper. “‘Why civics?”’ 

‘*Well, it has seemed to me,”’ said the son in 
a tone that left no doubt of its certainty, “‘that 
the people of the city have done a great deal 
for us, through your business; that it is from 
their hand, in an indirect way, that I received 
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my education, and it struck me that if I have 
gotten anything out of that opportunity, I 
should give it back to them. I have been read- 
ing the home papets at college for the last year, 
and general conditions do not seem to me to 
be getting any better. And I thought some one 
in this family ought to take a hand and try to 
contribute.”’ 

A slight flush came into the face of the 
father, as he said: “‘I should judge from your 
last remark that you don’t think I do.”’ 

‘“‘T haven’t read or heard of your doing so, 
Father. So I asked Uncle Ben and Aunt Jess 
the other day when they were at college, and 
they said that ‘business is your long suit,’ 
and that you had never gone in for anything 
else. I don’t mean for one moment to criticize, 
Father; such a thing is farthest from my mind. 
Doubtless you have your reasons for hewing 
close to the business and giving all your abili- 
ties to its extension. But the people of our city 
certainly have been good to you, and thus to us, 
and if, as I heard you say the other day, your 
business is getting better all the time, and if, 
as I get from the newspapers, the city is getting 
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worse all the time, it seems to me there is 
something due from us. Am I too altruistic?’ 

“Not at all, my boy. On the contrary, I 
think you have a very good angle on the situa- 
tion. I like it,’’ added the father. 

“Tam glad of that, sir,’’ fervently answered 
the son. “‘You have been mighty good to me; 
you hand has always been out to me when I 
needed it, and I don’t want in any way to go 
against your plans or wishes for me. But I 
thought when you asked me, ‘what now?’ you 
would like me to be frank.”’ 

““That’s right, son,’’ said the father, as he 
fixed a steady look on his boy’s face, and then 
transferred it to that of his wife, who caught 
a world of meaning in it. 


Vv 


The following evening after dinner the father 
asked: ‘‘Going out this evening, son?”’ 

**No, sir,’” answered the boy. 

““Well, let’s sit down and have a chat,”’ said 
the father, lighting a cigar. “‘I have thought 
a good deal about what you said last evening, 
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and the more I have considered it the better I 
liked it and you.”’ 

‘Thanks, Father, a lot,’’ said the boy. 

‘‘I mean it,’’ said the father, as he gave his 
son his straight, full eyes. “But you’re the 
only succession I have, you know, for the busi- 
ness, and it would seem a bit unnecessary to let 
the business go into other hands when I have 
always hoped it might remain in the family. 
Tell me, frankly, have you anything against 
my business as a business, or against business 
as a proposition?” 

‘‘Indeed, no: not for one minute,’’ answered 
the boy. ‘‘On the contrary, I think you have 
built up a marvellous business, Father, and 
everybody says you've built it up on the square 
deal with the public. Uncle says there isn’t a 
dishonest nickel in it. No, indeed; I like your 
business all right, and I like business as a 
proposition. I have been reading along com- 
mercial and financial lines, because Mother has 
told me of your hopes for me, and I wanted you 
to find me as ready as a fellow can be with a 
theoretical knowledge at twenty-three.”’ 

“Very well said, son,’’ smiled the father. 
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‘But you don’t want it as an exclusive and all- 
absorbing job. You'd like some civics on the 
side. Is that it?’ 

“Exactly. I am perfectly willing and ready 
to go into the business if you will let me, and 
work my darnedest for you. But I should like 
a chance and time to do something on the side, 
as you put it, and then when I reach about your 
age I should like to go in for public welfare 
altogether. Do you see that as practicable?”’ 

“Perfectly, son, perfectly. And it fits in 
exactly with a plan I want to propose. How 
would this strike you? Suppose you go into 
the business to make it for the present your 
major job. Let me play part of my job into 
your hands, increase the responsibilities of the 
three partners and their percentage in the busi- 
ness, and let me gradually get out so that I can 
go in for civics, partly at first and in two years 
or three, say, altogether. To tell you the 
truth, son, I haven’t been entirely satisfied 
with myself for quite awhile, and what you 
said has brought the whole thing to a head. 
I pleased your mother this morning when I 
told her. How does it strike you?”’ 
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‘Simply wonderful, Father. I could ask for 
nothing better. If you'll go in to do for the 
city, with your abilities and standing, there's 
no need for me.”’ 

So it was arranged, and so it came about. 


VI 


That was three and a half years ago. 

The other day the son said to the father: 
‘Well, Father, you’re certainly going it strong 
in your city work. You’re on the first page 
again this evening. At this rate, you'll surely 
have Sis and me remember you as something 
more than a money-getter.”’ 

Said the father to me later: “‘That was the 
phrase that got me: ‘something more than a 
money-getter.’ It was what it revealed to me: 
I had been talked over by my son and girl asa 
mere ‘money-getter.’ These children had gone 
to my brother and sister to get a line on me, and 
had been told that business was my long suit, 
and, probably they had added, nothing else. 
That talk with my son that evening was an 
eye-opener for me. My boy and I were always 
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good friends, thank God; there wasn’t much 
distance between us, but now we are pals. 
He awakened me.”’ 


VII 


That is exactly what is going to come about. 
The new generation is going to awaken the old, 
and in proportion as it does it will redound to 
the betterment of men and to the advancement 
of the American social order. It is a new era of 
thinking that we fathers are facing with our 
sons, and with our daughters, too, for that 
matter, and the sooner we realize it the better. 

The man who goes on and leaves a fortune to 
further build up his family, and contents him- 
self with that achievement, perpetuating a 
name simply by the money he leaves behind, is 
not in line with a growing, healthful American 
sentiment. 

It will not meet the ideals of our sons and 
daughters, or satisfy their sense of right, to 
have us point to the checks we gave, the 
boards of directors to which we gave our 
names, or recite the ends of the exhausting days 
in business which we gave to the betterment of 
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our fellow men. These youngsters of ours are 
a bit too keen for these attempts that we make 
to deceive the public that the mart is not our 
god and that the tape is not our Bible. We 
may criminally mislead some of the public by 
allowing our names to go on boards of welfare 
organizations of which we rarely attend a meet- 
ing and know little or nothing of the work they 
are attempting to do. We may perjure our- 
selves by this method, although we know in our 
hearts we are simply fooling ourselves. But 
the very advantages of modern life which we 
are creating and giving our sons and daughters 
ate being turned to our own disadvantage in 
opening their eyes to the honest actions of men 
and women. We are not going to fool these 
sharp-minded children of ours: we are not fool- 
ing them now, although in hundreds of cases 
fathers and mothers are not realizing this 
truth. 


VIII 


Through our own blood is the measurement 
of our service to mankind to come. To the 
flesh of our flesh our lives are going to look very 
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different from the way they look to our friends 
of the present generation and to ourselves. 
Across the span of years our children will look 
back to our works, and their memories of us 
shall be as we fashion them. It is for us to so 
right our lives that we shall leave behind us 
in the hearts of our children the most precious 
heritage we can leave to them: our faith that 
“‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver and 
gold.”’ 


IX 


As for the man himself, it will be a rich 
experience for him to get acquainted with his 
soul before it leaves his body. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
MY OWN EXPERIENCE 


“*He is most rich who stops at competence— 
Not labors on till the worn heart grows sere— 
Who, wealth attained, upon some loftier aim 
Fixes his gaze, and never turns it backward.” 


MY OWN EXPERIENCE 
I 


I am not writing from theory in this book. 
I have, personally, practised what I preach. I 
have myself taken the medicine which I here 
prescribe for others. And, unlike many a medi- 
cine, I have found it good to the taste and to 
the spirit. 

It is now over six years since I voluntarily 
retired from an active editorial position. The 
perplexity which my friends showed when, in 
full health, I retired from this position has now 
practically disappeared. A period of six years 
is at least long enough to have demonstrated 
that I did not disintegrate within that time, 
as some predicted; that I was not to be puzzled 
as to what I was going to find to do, as others 
feared; and that, up to date at least, I have 
shown no signs of doing a marathon back to 
the desk, as so many prophesied. On the con- 
trary, much to their surprise, they have wit- 
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nessed six years of unexampled activity, better 
health, more vigor at the end than at the be- 
ginning, and a satisfaction with life not known 
before. At the same time, the perplexity of 
some has not been entirely overcome. Their 
question has simply changed from ‘How are 
you going to: keep yourself busy?’ to “Just 
how do you call this prodigious amount of 
work ‘play’ as differentiated from the work of 
six yeats ago?” 


II 


The question is not surprising, since ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ activities are as yet so little understood. 
The past six years have been the busiest and 
most productive of any similar period of my 
life. Yet not a single unit of all the activities 
was planned. I had no idea of what I was going 
to do after my retirement except that I had 
promised to put down a record of what I had 
tried to do up to that time. It was to be solely 
a record for my family. Not for a moment had 
I a notion of publishing the material while I 
was writing it. The “‘record’’ resulted in 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok’’ and 
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in a success which is as bewildering as it has 
been gratifying. 

I determined that I would let events take 
their course, and when a call came that was in- 
sistent I would heed it. I had not long to 
wait. Not fora call, but for calls so many and 
so swift-coming as to make the problem not of 
what, but which, to do. This is the first sur- 
prise that comes to the man who lays down the 
reins of business: the many opportunities that 
have been lying in wait, but which, being 
busy, he did not see or know of. Not oppor- 
tunities which are outside of his particular 
abilities or tastes, but the number which are 
peculiarly and surprisingly adapted to his 
previous experience and skill, fitting him with 
the perfection of a glove. It is really astonish- 
ing how many organization presidencies are 
either open or have a way of opening up, and 
it is one of the most amusing of problems for 
a man to conjecture as to what would actually 
happen if he accepted them all. There is cer- 
tainly no basis for the oft-expressed fear on the 
part of business men that they would not know 
what to do if they retired. 
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Ill 


When a man works at a compensated job, 
he works for himself. When he works at a job 
for which there is no compensation, he works 
for others. That sort of work becomes play in 
the best sense. That is the difference between 
the man in business and the man retired from 
business. Just as the distinction is marked in 
its financial aspect, so equally marked is it in 
the character of the work, the spirit in which 
he does it, and that most precious human pos- 
session, the sense of freedom in which he comes 
to it. To the man in business, of practical 
mind, this explanation may seem like a dis- 
tinction without a difference; to the man who 
has experienced it there is a distinction with a 
marked difference. No one can realize the 
sense of freedom which is experienced when a 
man gives up a remunerative job, no matter 
how congenial it may have been to his tastes, 
and assumes a position entirely removed from 
financial compensation. Subtle, of course, it is, 
but there are subtle factors in life which are 
tremendously satisfying. The feeling of service 
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from one human to another must be experienced 
before it can be understood, and even when 
understood it is difficult of explanation. It is 
expressed in feelings rather than in words. The 
day’s work may be equally long, the problems 
as many and as perplexing, the need of careful 
decision similarly great, the mind as severely 
taxed to find new avenues for ways and means, 
but there is an exhilaration in the processes 
that comes not with the problems of the mart. 


IV 


The chief problem that confronts the man 
who has retired from business is exactly the 
opposite of what he thinks will be the problem 
when he contemplates the step. He cannot get 
away from the insistent question “‘But what 
shall Ido? How shall I fill up my time?”’ But 
let him retire, and it will not be long before he 
is asking: ‘‘Which of these is it wisest for me 
to take on? In which direction can I serve 
best?’’ In the anxious fear that he may not be 
busy enough, compared to his former life, his 
first year or two will be one of mistakes in that 
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at the end of that time he will take an inven- 
tory and find he has undertaken more than he 
can efficiently carry through. This is the mis- 
take which has been made by almost every re- 
tired man in the fulness of health and powers. 
He does not realize that the world outside of 
the channels of trade is so busy, the calls so 
numerous, the opportunities so many, the 
work of such magnitude. Of course, it depends 
on a man’s experience and his tastes in which 
direction he will go, but, whatever the direc- 
tion, his path will be lined with open doors of 
opportunity. 


Vv 


If a man goes along a line of service where his 
work becomes either of a public or semi-public 
nature, as is very likely in the paths outside of 
business, his correspondence assumes propor- 
tions he dreams not of. The idea he may have 
of working without secretarial assistance will 
be shattered. Instead of less assistance, he is 
likely to need more. If his work is of a nature 
calling for his taking part in public assemblages 
the opportunities offered him will be beyond 
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his calculations. His invitations will exceed 
the days in the year, and the fastest express 
train service could not get him from point to 
point. He will find himself declining ten invi- 
tations to every one which he accepts, and 
finally to do the work which he has set for 
himself he will, in a short time, decline nearly 
all if he would conserve his time and strength. 
He will hear of the most attractive movements 
in their creation and making that are in the 
minds of men, and he will be so attracted as to 
wish that the days were again as long and 
man’s mental and physical endurance many 
times as great. 


VI 


It is all so vastly different from what the 
man before he retires has thought or dreamed. 
If he has planned for a life of leisure he will 
have every ounce of his character put to the 
test to secure even a portion of leisure. I had 
the most wonderful dreams of leisure time in 
which I would read and study and travel. I 
would improve my golf and revel in my gar- 
dens. I have done none of these. My golf is 
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worse, and my gardens see little of me. Idling 
comes only when sleep comes, and my chief 
points of travel lie in the distances between 
meetings. I have read some and written some, 
but only by sheer will-power. I have changed 
the places of my activities: I am freer of foot. 
I can regulate my hours, my comings and 
goings. The chief gain is an inestimable sense 
of freedom and a consciousness of service. In 
that large sense, a retirement from business is a 
continuous vacation. 


VII 


The desite to ‘‘go back’’ to business has 
never entered my mind except at times when 
offers compelled attention and declination. 
And I have yet to meet a man who retired from 
business in the right spirit who has the slight- 
est desire to return. There are men whom 
necessities of various kinds have compelled to 
return, often with the very opposite of any 
desire on their part, and there are those who 
retired because of mistaken notions who have 
not only returned but experienced pleasure in 
their resumption of the reins. These are some- 
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times cited to “‘ point a moral or adorn a tale.”’ 
I have personally met and known such men, and 
in every case, with their own acknowledg- 
ment, I have found their natures so steeped and 
saturated with the excitement of money- 
making and commercial barter that a mental 
readjustment was impossible to them. As one 
of them conceded, ‘‘I will have to go on, as I 
began, to the bitter end.’’ And it was a bitter 
end in this instance—in a sanitarium. Where 
inner resources are lacking, the spirit has no 
chance, and no sight is more pathetic than to 
see a man who has made himself a slave to 
business and finally finds himself unable to 
throw off the shackles, although he is fully 
conscious that he should. Business, for such a 
man, is all that there is in life. 


VII 


A man of those mental processes confuses 
the desire for retirement with the need for a 
vacation. A cessation from the pressure of 
affairs for a period, be it brief or extended, is 
all that such a man can “‘stand.’’ Sometimes 
even this ‘‘gets on his nerves,’’ as he will tell 
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you. Such a man can only be pitied. He has 
made business his god, and he will make it his 
grave. | 

I never knew until recently that there is a 
profession in which a man cannot take a vaca- 
tion and get away from what he has chosen as 
his work. I was talking with Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the landscape expert, and exclaiming 
upon the singular quality of his work in leav- 
ing beauty behind him wherever he went. 

‘But from which you can never get a vaca- 
tion,’’ he added. 

‘“How do you mean?’ I asked. 

““T get exhausted from my work, just as any 
man does, and when I do where can I go and 
forget it? Wherever I go there is landscape, 
and naturally my mind reverts to work. I 
begin to move this tree or that, grade this hill 
or that, open this vista or that,’’ he explained. 

‘“ How about the seashore or an ocean trip?” 
I suggested. 

“The best ideas and suggestions for mass 
formations in landscape work are derived from 
the formations of the clouds,’’ he added with a 
grim smile. 
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IX 


Gradually, however, is the American busi- 
ness man learning restraint and wisdom, and 
the days ahead are certain to see a larger num- 
ber stepping aside while life still holds out 
possibilities of enjoyment for them while they 
afford opportunity for work to younger men. 
Although many a man fixes the age of fifty 
as the point at which to slough off or actually 
retire, there is more in the psychological at- 
traction of the half-century figure than in the 
actual possibility. Some men, like Herbert 
Hoover, who began early can retire at forty; 
others at sixty. The exact age is immaterial, so 
long as a man’s years when he does retire still 
assute vitality for performance and capacity 
of enjoyment. No man, unless physically or 
mentally incapacitated, has a right to retire 
from business and fold his hands. Man was 
created to work and achieve, and the world, 
particularly at present, is too busy for a man 
to be idle. If ever the idler was a national 
liability it is to-day. 
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X / 


There was a time, before the Great War, 
when it looked as if we might develop in the 
United States a type of American country 
gentleman—a man who, having accumulated 
a sufficiency, when he left business would re- 
tire and devote himself to an estate and the 
pleasures of the land. The English country 
squire was to find his prototype in the Ameri- 
can country gentleman. But the War changed 
this drift. When we are inclined to say that 
the War has left little mark on American 
thought and character, we forget that it 
changed the mental attitude of the man from 
becoming an American country gentleman into 
the American man devoted to service. There 
is no question that a new idea of service was 
born during the War in the minds of hundreds 
of American men, and the problems arising 
out of the War have kindled their imaginations 
and sharpened their idea of their obligation to 
their fellow men. 

Furthermore, the attitude of the public has 
altered to the man of affairs. There is coming 
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into our modern thinking a distinctly healthy 
element which estimates men by the service 
they give, outside of business, and by the good 
they do in the world. There is a growing 
tendency to appraise the morals of men in their 
positive rather than in their negative aspects, 
and to judge courses of conduct by the degree 
in which they promote human happiness. The 
day is rapidly passing when a man can live a 
life unto himself and his pleasures and hope to 
retain the aspect of his fellow men. A man 
may have much charm of manner and of tem- 
perament, he may be generous of hand, but if 
his life be one of luxurious idleness, devoted 
to the sports of the times and not to the prob- 
lems, he cannot hope, in the future as he has in 
the past, to stand high among his fellow men. 
He may receive their pleasant greetings, but 
not their inner respect. Such a life may be 
perfectly blameless so far as deportment is con- 
cerned, and formerly a man was judged along 
that line of reasoning. But with the new con- 
sciousness of service has come the feeling that 
such a life has somehow failed. The world of 
to-day is beginning to ask of the man who can 
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give service that he shall so live that he shall 
be missed and his place be difficult to fill 
when he has passed on. Idleness, languor, and 
an excessive luxury of expenditure upon self 
and selfish pleasures are rapidly passing into 
the category of grave offenses to mankind. 
Instead of a feeling that a life of idleness leads 
to immorality, there is a growing conviction 
that such a life zs immoral. 


XI 


An entertainment of lavish expenditure is no 
longer regarded with the interest and admira- 
tion of a few years back. It is no longer possi- 
ble to justify an exhibition of ostentation by 
the familiar argument that it circulates money 
among those who must toil by the hand, and 
that, therefore, the more a millionaire spends 
on his entertainments the more money goes 
into the homes of florists, caterers, decorators, 
and waiters. The ideas of the public have 
changed, and the question that is asked to-day 
is not what the entertainment costs and the 
possible advantages it is supposed to produce, 
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but what purpose does the entertainment of 
itself serve? People are thinking in terms of 
the human happiness which these entertain- 
ments of colossal waste might serve, and there 
is a growing impatience and indignation with 
these selfish and vulgar forms of social adver- 
tisement. Thus the manner in which the 
wealthy spend their money is judged by the 
same standards with which the activities of 
men ate judged. 


XII 


It is a new Dispensation of Thought, and a 
healthy one. The man of wealth is fortunate 
when his mental processes are attuned to a life 
of service instead of a life of luxury and idle- 
ness. It is not a dispute with a man as to his 
possessions, but a more careful inquiry as to 
what he does with what he possesses. 


XIII 


A wise writer has said that in life we pay for 
the evil that in life we do. 
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But also in life are we paid, in happiness, for 
the service that in life we give. 

That satisfying inner happiness never comes, 
however, to a man who devotes his life to 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
YOU 


I have been asked to include in this book an article, 
written by me, which was recently published in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine. It was felt that the message which I 
tried to express in this article had a concrete application 
to the argument advanced in this book. It is, therefore, 
given here. 


‘‘T announce the great individual, fluid as Nature—fully 
armed; 
I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, 


spiritual, bold.” od pate ae 


YOU 
I 


I crave the power to, put down here just 
the word that will let a shaft of true light into 
the hearts and minds of timid folk who do 
not seem to realize the potentiality that is im- 
planted in each one of us—singly. These folk 
write in numbers. They have aspiration and 
apparently the urge to do. But, invariably, 
they fall back upon the belittling self-analysis 
““What am I[?’’ or “I am just one man’”’ or 
“one woman. What can I do?” Their plaint 
is always deprecatory: ever disparaging of self: 
belittling, minimizing, with no conception, 
apparently, of the seed of Divine energy im- 
planted in each and the given capacity to bring 
that seed to its fullest development. 


II 


Here is one of many: 

‘I am just one woman.’ 

How many women does she want to be? 
What more can she ever hope to be than what 
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she is: one woman? What was Florence Night- 
ingale, but one woman? Yet her work led 
straight to the Red Cross! How far would be 
the humane processes of healing the wounded 
and sorrowful all over the world to-day had 
this English nurse sat down and bemoaned the 
fact that she was “‘just one woman’’? Nor 
did Florence Nightingale wait for others. 
When all the medical officers had retired for 
the night, dog-tired, and silence and darkness 
had settled upon those miles of prostrate sick, 
the light of a single little lamp could be seen 
moving from cot to cot in a solitary round. It 
was the lamp of Florence Nightingale. ‘‘Just 
one woman’! 

Where would the marvellous work done by 
radium be to-day if, when bereaved, Madame 
Curie had folded her hands when her hus- 
band passed away and minimized herself by 
saying “‘I am just one woman’’? Yes, but 
singularly gifted, you say, were these women. 
Not, according to their own testimonies. 
Quite to the contrary. “‘I had faith: that 
was all,’’ said Florence Nightingale. ‘‘I had 
confidence, little else,’’ said Madame Curie, 
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and to their work each applied her fullest 
aspiration and trust. Each recognized the 
potency and the inner power which God gives 
to the individual and enjoins him, or her, to 
unfold and develop and bring that power to 
the highest fruition. 

“But they were exceptional women,’ 
be the rejoinder. 

They were not, as a matter of fact. But was 
this woman also “‘exceptional’’? 

A young actress came from New York one 
Sunday evening to Philadelphia to appear in 
the chorus of a musical comedy during the 
following week. She was a stranger to the 
Quaker City, and when she arrived at the 
station she was at a loss to know where to 
find a hotel. She walked along the streets until 
she met a woman whom she felt she could 
safely approach. 

‘“Would you mind directing me to a hotel 
where I could safely stop?’ she asked. 

As the two walked along to a stopping- 
place, the young chorus girl said: ‘‘Don’t you 
think there should be some one place ina great 
city like this that we girls could go to?” 
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It was just a casual remark, but it took root 
in the mind of the elder woman. 

To-day, as a result of that remark and the 
initiative of the elder woman, there is in Phila- 
delphia a club-house for young actresses which 
in a single year accommodates over twelve 
hundred girls employed in the different theatri- 
cal companies which visit the city. 

Were either of these women “‘exceptional’’? 


Ul 
Another: 


‘“‘T am just a homebody, with a husband and 
two boys, busy with the daily task.”’ 

So was Dwight L. Moody’s wife ‘“‘just a 
homebody.’’ But she taught her husband how 
to write, put the love of God and of his fellow 
men into his heart, and sent him forth as the 
greatest evangelical force that the nineteenth 
century gave to America, leaving thousands 
behind him all over this and other lands bless- 
ing the name of this wife-inspired man. So 
was Abraham Lincoln’s step-mother ‘‘just a 
homebody.’’ But she taught and inspired the 
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son of her husband—not even of her own blood 
—and held a torch before him which he carried 
to emancipate a people. “‘The greatest book 
I ever read, you ask me?’’ asked Lincoln in a 
letter. “‘My mother.”’ 

“Just a husband and two sons,’’ says my 
correspondent. What more and better material 
does a woman want to stamp her influence upon 
a generation? Look at the men and women 
who are great to-day in the work of the world 
and the councils of the great? Whence derived 
they their guidance and the light which led 
them to their works? From a woman who be- 
moaned the fact that she was “‘just a home- 
body’’? From a woman who seemed to think 
that God in putting their lives into her hands 
to shape and to mould did it just by chance 
and for no great purpose? An infinitely wise 
Being does not work like that! ‘‘To you I en- 
trust,’’ said He. “‘“To you I commit.’’ To do 
what? To sit and bemoan the fact that He 
made you “‘just a woman’’—the most power- 
ful single influence in the world to-day? 

Listen to this actual instance of a ““home- 
body.”’ 
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A husband was discouraged. 

‘Up against a stone wall,’’ he told his wife. 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ rejoined the wife. ‘“‘It isn’t 
the wall. It’s you. Come and let’s get over it. 
You've got it in you. But you must do.”’ 

He did. And with her courage behind him, 
he has risen to be one of the ten greatest men 
in the United States to-day. His influence is 
enormous, and enters directly into the lives of 
over forty thousand men and women. 

‘Just one woman.’ That is all that this 
wife was! 


IV 


We do not seem to be able to get it into our 
heads that the great works of the world al- 
ways begin with one person. No man under- 
stood better the psychology of the human than 
did Emerson, and he put a sermon into a dozen 
words: “‘A great institution is but the length- 
ened shadow of a single man.’’ It is not the 
organization that creates. Man creates: organi- 
zation builds. A man, disgusted with working 
on ineffective Committees, put a large truth 
into his statement when he said: ‘‘The ideal 
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Committee consists of three, with two ot the 
members ill.’’ Every institution that has con- 
tributed to American progress, said Theodore 
Roosevelt, has been built upon the initiative 
and enthusiasm of an individual. 

The present is the time of all times for the 
individual man: the individual will: the indi- 
vidual mind: the individual energy. It is pre- 
eminently the day of the individual character 
of the independent citizen. It always comes 
back to the individual: to the single man: the 
single woman. We have become obsessed in 
this country with the idea that we cannot work 
alone: only in organization. Organization for 
co-operation, yes. But always the individual 
for the initiative. Look at these organizations, 
and invariably the creative part, the driving 
power, is traced to the individual: ofttimes 
one: other times, two: rarely more. ‘‘Yes,”’ it 
is agreed. “‘But these are greater than I am.” 
‘‘There are no great and small,’’ says Emerson. 
We fancy others greater than ourselves because 
they light the Divine spark given them, and 
we do not. We are all children of one Father. 
It is because we minimize ourselves that we do 
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not accomplish. We do not realize the amazing 
power of the positions in which we are placed. 


V 

Take this example: 

‘I am just a teacher!’ 

Fancy! ‘‘Just a teacher!’ In a belittling 
tone this is said of the greatest post of poten- 
tial influence in life to-day next to a mother. 
So said once a teacher I know. Then one night 
the vision came to her. To her lips came ‘‘I 
am nothing.’’ But her soul said “‘I am every- 
thing.’’ She shook herself loose from her bond- 
age, as the dew is shaken by the lion from his 
mane. From that day her work in her class 
changed: her eye took on a new radiance to her 
children: her voice that of the supreme con- 
fidence which God gives to us all to bring 
into being. She had lighted the Divine spark 
within her. Within fifteen months she was the 
head teacher of her floor, and another eighteen 
months found her principal of the entire school. 
To-day into hundreds of hitherto perplexed 
eyes of the little foreigners in her school she 
has put a steady light: a true Americanization 
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has entered into their hearts and minds, and 
every June she is sending out into this wonder- 
ful America of ours a line of true little Ameti- 
cans who, within a few years, will register 
the teachings of this one woman at the ballot- 
boxes and in the homes of our land! 

‘Just a teacher.’’ That is all she is. But 
what an “‘all’’! The “‘all’’ lay in the fact that 
she came to herself, fully grasped the titanic 
opportunity placed within her grasp by an all- 
wise God, and, with her head high, her eyes 
seeing straight and clear, and her heart sing- 
ing at the marvellous chance at her command, 
which she had almost missed, she went to her 
work. She didn’t bend to it: she went to it! 
**Just a teacher.’’ Great Heavens: the oppor- 
tunity of the ages! A privilege: a chance for 
power that comes to few—God-given: born 
as straight of Providence as a light from 
Heaven! 


VI 


*O ye of little faith.”’ 
That is where the trouble lies: we have either 
no faith at all, or we are ‘‘of little faith.”’ 
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What a sentence that is which Jesus spake: 

‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

Not faith of mountain size, but “‘as a grain 
of mustard seed.”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ continues the sceptic, “but those 
who have done these great things had some- 
thing within them.” 

They did. Exactly what you have: a spark 
of Divine energy. But, with what Jesus called 
faith and we call conceit and egotism, these 
doers lighted the spark, fanned it into flame, 
until the eye sparkled, the soul was ignited, 
the mind was inflamed—and ‘‘Well done,”’ 
says Jesus, looking on. For “‘unto every one 
that hath shall be given.’ Hath what? Faith 
—pure and simple. To those He gives. Not to 
him who moans “‘From him that hath not 
[faith] shall be taken away’! No account is 
here taken, mark you, of great or small except 
‘The last shall be first.”’ 

I wish thousands would put aside their pre- 
cenceived notions of the Bible, take a copy 
and read the book of the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew just as they would read a 
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new book, and feel the ringing note of 
individual faith and the works wrought by 
faith as told in those twenty-eight short 
chapters. We turn to books of modern success 
as to reservoirs of hope. But the greatest book 
of success ever written, or that ever will be 
written, is the book of Saint Matthew. 


VII 

Scores say this: 

“Tam just a young man.” 

In other words, what thousands of men to- 
day would like to be! A potentiality with his 
face to the East! A lifetime stretching ahead! 
The Book of Life with clean pages to be written 
as he may elect! “‘Just a young man”’ ina time 
like this: in a land like this: in a world like 
this! Then he deprecates himself! In a land of 
Opportunity where every chance beckons and 
every toad invites! A road straight and clear, 
and the high peaks of achievement beyond— 
with oh! so few on them! To carve out of Life 
what one wills! How many men there are who 
would gladly give all they possess to have 
that chance once more! Did Christ say to the 
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world ‘‘Iam just a young man’’? ““Ah, well,”’ 
you say, * but He was exceptional.’’ How! By 
being the son of a carpenter! Did Lincoln say 
that to America? He was only a rail-splitter. 
He had treason to think that he might not 
count. 


VIII 


I stand puzzled, yes aghast, at young men 
who busy themselves with self-analysis, with 
introspective thoughts, full of argument of 
whether they can do this or do that. Wasting 
their time. Instead of saying just one thing 
to themselves: ‘‘God put me here for some pur- 
pose. I am going to realize it.’’ It makes no 
difference what the purpose is. Why puzzle 
over it when we can come to no conclusion, 
arrive at no answer? Enough is it for us to 
know that we did not happen just by chance. 
A wise God does not work that way. Once we 
are convinced of that simple fact: that we are 
put here for a purpose: that the seed of Divine 
energy has been given us and that it is for us to 
cultivate it to its fullest bloom, the way will 
be shown us. We are not adrift: we are not 
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without a compass. There are forces outside 
and around us that we do not understand, and 
it is a waste of time to try and analyze them. 
The farthest we can get is to give them a name, 
and a name is only a word. It is our part to 
make the effort and to put the fullest force and 
integrity into that effort. 

It is the young man of little faith who says 
“Tam nothing.’’ It is the young man of true 
conception who says “‘I am everything’’ and 
then goes to prove it. That does not spell con- 
ceit or egotism, and if people think it does, let 
them think so. Enough for us to know that it 
means faith, trust, confidence: the human ex- 
pression of the God within us. He says ‘‘Do 
my work.’’ Go and do it. No matter what it 
is. Do it, but do it with a zest: a keenness: a 
gusto that surmounts obstacles and brushes 
aside discouragement. 

I love these two lines of Doddridge: 


** Awake! my soul, stretch every nerve 
And press with vigor on!’’ 
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IX 


There is another kind of a doubter. He is at 
the other end of the line. His favorite plaint 


is: 
‘*Ah, but I am fifty. Rather late.’’ 


For what? For using a background of fifty 
yeats of experience for truer judgment? For 
erecting the house of which he has been laying 
the foundations? Have the great men of all 
time said that at seventy-five, eighty, and even 
ninety? At fifty a man’s real life begins. He 
has acquired upon which to achieve: received 
from which to give: learned from which to 
teach: cleared upon which to build. ‘‘Rather 
late’’? Rather early to cry ‘Wolf.’ Exactly 
the time to “‘cash in’’ upon the capacity that 
God has bestowed. Not for one’s self, but for 
others. For fifty years it has been all for one. 
Now, one for all. That is Divine arithmetic, 
and makes for an Infinite total. 

‘My race is run,’’ said a man at seventy. 
““No,’’ said a Voice, “‘to you I will give.”’ 
The man heard. That was fourteen years ago. 
To-day he is counted as one of the most active 
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and useful Americans of his day: more active 
than at seventy. For others. To him did He 
give. He always does to such a man. 


x 


It is a wonderful pronoun: You. But remem- 
ber it is singular. It is personal. It means 
You. It is not plural. It takes no account of 
others. It deals witha single unit, You. Never 
mind about ‘‘we’’ and ‘“‘us.’’ Those are 
something different. The nearest approach to 
You is that other personal pronoun I or its 
objective, Me. 

When God made You, He created You. He 
made a being potential: a being powerful: a 
being of possibility. And with the seed of 
potentiality, He gave You certain capacities 
with which to develop the powerful possi- 
bilities that liein You. Potentiality and capac- 
ity: never the one without the other. There 
lies the seed. It is latent. Take a flower seed 
in your hand. It has potentiality within it. 
The capacity to produce wondrous beauty. 
Not in your hand, however. There it will lie 
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latent, dormant, and shrivel. But put it into 
the soil, let it work, develop its hidden energy, 
and the most wondrous beauty will come forth. 
From the seed springs the blossom: from the 
blossom the apple. 

It matters not to one seed that another brings 
forth no blossom and no fruit. It seeks only to 
do its work: to harness its capacity to its po- 
tentiality. You can hold it in your hand and 
feel it not. But the tree it produces a score of 
men cannot lift. The acorn is small, yet a 
majestic oak that a hundred men cannot budge 
lies within it. Just one acorn. But it is enough 
to produce majesty of unknown strength. Just 
so has God placed His Infinite potentiality in 
one seed planted in the world. One man. You. 
It may be the seed of the apple: the Queen of 
the Orchard. It may be the acorn of the oak: 
the King of the Forest. But in You lies that 
seed. 


XI 


What are You doing with that seed? It is 
not for others to decide. Their decision is 
theirs: your decision is yours. It is for You. 
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Alone for You. The seed is there. Also the 
capacity. We cannot all be oaks. The forest 
has need for other trees. The orchard for its 
fruits. But an apple-tree is not less useful to 
the orchard than the oak is to the forest. The 
seed implanted in the human may be of the 
orchard or the forest. The one to serve and 
give food: the other to serve and give shelter. 
The queen of beauty: the king of service. 
Woman and man. The serving and the served. 
The seemingly greater: the seemingly smaller. 
Each indispensable to the other. We could not 
live without the fruits: we could have no 
shelter without timber. The oak is not sufli- 
cient. A world of oaks would be useless. 


XII 


Napoleon struck at the very foundation of 
all this when he said: ‘Circumstances? I make 
circumstances.’ That was not the word of an 
egotist. It was a fact. We all make circum- 
stances. Each one of us. Let me, as a concrete 
example, take the supreme power of the indi- 
vidual as applied to the greatest question in 
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the world to-day: the saving of human life by 
the greatest destroyer of human life: war. Sup- 
pose each one of us, separately, washed our 
minds clear of the thought of war and sub- 
stituted the idea of peace. Here is what seems 
a titanic question reduced to the individual, 
where it must rest. How could there be war if 
each one of us made up our mind that there 
should be no war? No group of men, no Gov- 
ernment, can stand up against the individual 
with his mind made up to a certain definite 
conclusion. We are apt to say, ‘‘ What can one 
man or one woman do to stop war?’’ and we 
are apt to either deride or quietly indulge the 
man who says he can stop war. Who else can 
stop war but you? You decide what the world 
is and shall be. No one else. Never mind about 
what the other fellow thinks or does or does 
not do. It is what you think, it is what you 
do. There would be no other fellow if You 
thought straight. But there is the rub. There 
is where we fail. It is always the other fellow. 
So rarely You. But that is all that counts: 
You. Just You. 
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XII 


Let us get this great and yet this simple truth 
straight in our minds. The power of the indi- 
vidual: the tremendous influence of the single 
unit. Take a snowflake. What is it of itself? 
We flick it off our sleeve. But what becomes 
of that snowflake, multiplied by the millions? 
The most powerful piece of machinery is 
powerless before the combined unit. What is 
a grain of sand? Nothing, you say. But before 
millions of these grains, Man and all his in- 
genuity stand powerless. So with the human. 
You ate the snowflake. You are the grain of 
sand. You start something, say, here in this 
country of ours. There are one hundred and 
ten millions of Yous. You cannot move those 
millions, you say. Why not? It was never a 
big snowflake that singly began the storm: it 
was one grain of sand that started the cyclone. 

It is You who are potent. 

You who are mighty. 

“Ye shall go forth!’’ 

“T will return unto you.’ 

‘‘T will make you fishers of men.”’ 
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XIV 

So: 

To whom is the Sermon on the Mount ad- 
dressed? To many? To others? 

“Verily, I say unto You,”’ said Christ. 

‘Let your light shine before men,”’ He said. 

Not their light. But your light! 

Yes, you say. But how? 

Listen: 

‘Ask, and it shall be given you.”’ 

‘Seek, and you shall find.”’ 

‘Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ 

Always You. 

Just You. 

Believe that, and the world is 

Yours. 

Because He said: 

“Ye are the light of the world.”’ 

You! 


> 
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MR. BOK’S ACTIVITIES 


SINCE HIS RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS 


1919: 


1919: 


1920: 


1921: 


1921: 
1921: 


1921: 


September 20: Relinquished, at the age of 56, 
editorship of The Ladies’ Home Journal, com- 
pleting thirty years of service. 

October: As Chairman of Campaign Committee, 
raised one million dollars for an endowment 
fund of The Philadelphia Orchestra. 

September 20: Upon the 50th anniversary of his 
atrival in the United States from the Nether- 
lands, where he was born on October 9, 1863, 
published, through Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
The Americanization of Edward Bok, which has 
passed through 50 editions in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Europe. 

Created The Philadelphia Award of $10,000 a 
year to the citizen of Philadelphia or vicinity 
who, during the preceding year, shall have 
performed or brought to its culmination an 
act ot contributed a service calculated to ad- 
vance the best interests of Philadelphia. 

Founded the Philadelphia Forum at Philadelphia. 

Elected President of the Netherland-America 
Foundation at New York. 

Awarded, by Columbia University, the Joseph 
Pulitzer Prize for the best American biography 
for 1920. 
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1921: 
1922: 
1922: 


1922: 


1923: 
1923: 
1923: 
1923: 


19235." 


1923: 


DOLLARS ONLY 


Awarded the Gold Medal by the Academy of 
Political and Social Science at New York. 

Published Two Persons: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Created, on the highest point of land in Florida, 


.* The Sanctuary’ for humans and birds, at 


Mountain Lake. 

Created The Citizens’ Award of $1,000 to be 
awarded, each year, to each of the policemen, 
firemen, and park guards of the city of Phila- 
delphia who shall have performed an out- 
standing act of service or contributed to the 
efficiency of the service during the preceding 
calendar year. 

Published A Man from Maine: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Degree of LL.D. conferred by Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, conferred 
by Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

Edited series of Great Hollanders: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Created The American Peace Award of $100,000 for 

' the best practicable plan by which the United 
States may co-operate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the world. 

Created The Harvard Advertising Awards be- 
stowed by the Harvard University School of 
Business Administration for raising the stand- 
ard of advertisements in American and Cana- 
dian periodicals, and for the intelligent con- 
ception and execution of plans for advertising. 
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1924: 


1924: 


1924: 


1925: 
1925: 


1926: 


1926: 
1926: 


MR. BOK’S ACTIVITIES 


Decorated by Her Majesty Wilhelmina, Queen 
of the Netherlands, with the Cross of the 
Knight of The Netherland Lion. 

Published, in conjunction with Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Conductor of The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, ““Our United States: a Song of the 
Nation,’ Theodore Presser Company and Carl 
Fischer. 

Donated a window in The Niewe Kerk, at Delft, 
Netherlands, commemorative of the 25th an- 
niversary of the coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina. 

Published Twice Thirty: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Created The American Foundation, Incorporated, 
maintaining all of Mr. Bok’s activities. 

Founded, with others, the Philadelphia Com- 
mission, devoted to the beautification of the, 
metropolitan area of Philadelphia. 

Published Dollars Only: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Published America Give Me a Chance: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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_MR. BOK’S OTHER BOOKS 


MR. BOK’S OTHER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK 
A MAN FROM MAINE 
TWO PERSONS 
TWICE THIRTY 
DOLLARS ONLY 
AMERICA GIVE ME A CHANCE! 


EpItepD BY Mr. Box 


GREAT HOLLANDERS 


WILLIAM-THE SILENT... 22.32.2.-.2e8 By FREDERIC HARRISON 
ERASMUS, THE HUMANIST............ By J. Huizmnca 
VONDEL, THE POET. c.c<cenececs cose By A, J. BARNouw 


“T rank it next to Franklin’s Autobiography.” 
—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


THE AMERICANIZATION 
OF 
EDWARD BOK 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Now In Its Thirty-Seventh Edition 


It may conservatively be said that no autobiography of 
the last decade has received such evidences of public ap- 
proval as this remarkable book. 

It has continuously been—and still is—in the lists of best 
sellers for over four and a half years. 

For over fifty months it has held its place as one of the 
ten books most in demand in bookstores and libraries, a rec- 
ord which, as The Bookman points out, no other book or 
author has ever attained. It received the 1920 Pulitzer 
Prize as the best biography of that year. 

It was declared by the readers of The International Book 
Review one of the ten best books of the last twenty-five years. 

It is read wherever the English language is spoken. It is 
in its third large edition in Great Britain; in its third edition 
in the Netherlands; a German edition has just been issued, 
and an edition for the blind. 

In South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, China, book- 
sellers “cannot keep it in stock.” 


ILLUSTRATED. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


Now In Its Fifth Edition 


A MAN FROM MAINE 


A ROMANCE OF BUSINESS 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Mr. Bok here takes the life of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
noted publisher, and tells of it in a way which makes a book 
that appeals equally to the business man who has arrived, 
and the young man who wants to arrive. 


“As full of romance as a novel—inspiring from beginning 
to end.”—The Boston Post. 

“The same sort of racing narrative as his ‘Americanization 
of Edward Bok’; the same glow, the same human touch. 
An absorbing and vital narrative.”’—The New York Times. 

“An American classic.”—Ex-Governor Sproul of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Mr. Bok at his best.”—The Washington Post. 

“One of the most human and virile stories ever penned.” 
—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“Tt is America let loose.”—Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the 
Ailantic Monthly. 

“Even greater than his ‘ Americanization.’” —The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

“Deserves the same popularity that his ‘Americanization’ 
has achieved.” —The Boston Herald. 

“Open the book at random; start to read, and you are 
reading romance.”—The Portland Press-Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED. $3.00 PosTPaID 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


Now In Its Fourth Edition 


TWO. PERSONS 


AN INCIDENT AND AN EPILOGUE 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Here, in answer to hundreds of requests, is republished 
the “Introduction to Two Persons’”—the universally ad- 
mired foreword to “The Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
But added to it is an Epilogue, showing how Mr. Bok is 
carrying out in Florida the precept laid down in his famous 
“Tntroduction.” 


“T have read this little book half a dozen times, and it 
grows better with each reading; so much so that I have bought 
and sent one hundred copies to as many friends.” —A Reader. 

“Full of the readable quality as have been the writings of 
Edward Bok, we have always regarded him more the journal- 
ist than the litterateur. But here he suddenly bursts upon 
us with ‘Two Persons.’ With one leap he puts himself easily 
to be reckoned with the writers of the best in American 
literature. In no recent book is there such beautiful balance 
of words, such deep poetical feeling, and so sure a literary 
touch.”—A World Critic. 

“A recital as tender as it is beautiful.”—Milwaukee Sen- 
tunel. 

“A perfect gem.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“In a few pages he accomplishes the amazing task of com- 
pressing a hundred years of human idealism and human 
achievement.” —The New York Times. 


ILLUSTRATED. 75 CENTS, POsSTPAID 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


GREAT HOLLANDERS 


A GROUP OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES 
OF HOLLAND’S STALWART MEN 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR IN EACH VOLUME 


“The series is one not only of uncommon interest but of uncom- 
mon value.”—The Boston Transcript. 


Three Volumes Published 
ERASMUS, THE HUMANIST 


By J. Huizinca 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


“The book will make a new appeal even to well-read students of 
history.” —The Chicago Evening Post. ; 

“An excellent piece of work.’’—The Baltimore Sun. 

“Fresh and timely.” —The St. Paul News. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT 


By FREDERIC HARRISON 


“Most readable.”—The Chicago Evening Post. 
“The Dutch character reaches its highest expression in this 
book.” —The Boston Transcript. 
“Mr. Bok confers a distinction upon this series by this book.’ 
—The Bookman. 
“William the Silent has never had a better interpreter.” 
—The Worcester Telegram. 


VONDEL 


By ProFressor A. J. BARNoUW 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


**An excellent piece of work, and it means a happy evening, well 
spent. But the book has other merits. . . . It possesses the charm 
of timelessness.”’ 

—HENpRIK VAN Loon in the New York Herald Tribune. 

“Professor Barnouw brings to his work more than a scholarly mind 
and thorough craftsmanship. . . . Vondel is to him a fine human 
figure; Amsterdam of the seventeenth century a stirring, vibrant 
city. .. . Set down in all completeness, in a manner sensitive and 
robust; a fascinating story.”—New York Times. 


$1.50 Eacu 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


TWICE THIRTY 


SOME SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE ROAD 


By Epwarp W. Box 
Now in Its Fourth Printing 


The narrative and the reflection in this book reveal the per- 
sonal side of the author’s life. The ‘“‘Americanization” was prin- 
cipally about the professional side: this is primarily about that 
side which was not revealed in his business career. The impli- 
cation of the title is that at the age of sixty a man, having 
gained something of wisdom, can better see what things were 
important in his life and in life in general. 

The result of setting down these things is a fascinating narra- 
tive sometimes broken by a chapter of reflection, which opens 
in Holland with a picture of childhood—including an occasion 
when the baby Bok sat upon the knee of the great German 
chancellor, Bismarck, and caused him to spill a glass of sherry. 
Then comes boyhood in this country and the bitter lesson Bok 
learned when he was given money to pay for provisions and used 
it to buy a muffler, which resulted in a chain of misfortunes and 
adventures. 

In showing how his personal life was shaped, Mr. Bok gives 
many accounts of his contact with prominent men—with Edi- 
son and Russell Sage, and later with Roosevelt and Wilson— 
and tells highly amusing anecdotes. But there are other sorts 
of chapters too of an intimate character, which represent the 
way in which Mr. Bok dealt with such typical problems of a 
man’s life as that of acquiring a home. 

It is a remarkable achievement, a highly individualized book, 
full of interesting anecdote and sympathetic observation. 


$4.50 POSTPAID 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA GIVE ME A 
CHANCE! 


By Epwarp W. Box 


This is a story of a boy for a boy—about a little Dutch 
boy who came to America, fought his way to respect in 
a public school of Brooklyn and again against the tough 
gang in his neighborhood; and at the same time began 
to make his way in the working world by every fair 
means possible until the day when he got a footing in 
business as office boy and then as stenographer, and 
became acquainted with great men. 

It contains those incidents and episodes of boy life re- 
corded in Mr. Bok’s two famous books, “‘ The American- 
ization of Edward Bok” and “Twice Thirty,” which 
are here revised and welded into unity. Enthusiastic 
readers pointed out that few such thrilling stories of a 
boy had ever been told and that if those parts of the 
two books were put together there would be one continu- 
ous narrative of effort and adventure and advancement. 

Mr. Bok therefore consented to form this book. The 
title comes from the ejaculation of the boy at the age of 
eighteen when he found that the fortunes of the family 
were in his hands. Unconsciously, in a kind of desperate 
defiance, he said: ‘‘America give me a chance!”—and 
noticed to his embarrassment that his words had been 
heard by passers-by who stopped to look at him. 


ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 PosTPAID 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


Redmond Tibrary 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RULES 


1. Three volumes may be ‘taken at a time 
and only three on one share. ~Two unbound. 
numbers of a monthly and three numbers of a 
weekly publication are counted as a volume. 


2. Books other than 7-day and 14-day ones 
may be kept out 28 days. Books cannot be 
renewed or transferred. 


__ 3. Books overdue are subject to a fine of one 
cent a day for fourteen days, and five cents a 
day for each day thereafter. 


4. Neglect to pay the fine will debar from 
the use of the Library. 


5. No book is to be lent out of the house of 
the person to whom it is charged. 


6. Any person who shall soil (deface) or 
damage or lose a book belonging to the Library 
shall be liable to such fine as the Directors may 
impose ; or shall pay the value of the book or of 
the set, if it be a part of a set, as the Directors ~ 
may elect. All scribbling or any marking or 
writing whatever, folding or turning down the 
leaves as well as cutting or tearing any matter 
from a book belonging to the Library, will be con- 
sidered defacement and damage. 
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